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For the Companion. 


MEDICINE STONES. 


It is not improbable that some of the readers 
of The Companion have seen stone objects in 
museums similar to those which are here figured ; 
perhaps they have themselves found such in 
plowed fields or in Indian graves. If so, they | 
have doubtless noticed their symmetry and 
beauty, and have wondered what could have 
been the possible use of objects which evidently 
cost their makers so much time and _ labor. 
Relics of this kind are found over almost the 
whole of this country, and in many foreign 
lands as well, and those who are learned in such | 





matters have ventured many surmises as to their 
probable uses. 


By some these objects have been considered 
surveyors’ plummets; by others spinning weights 
and sling-shots ; 








has been that they served as weights to fish-lines. 
This last opinion has been suggested by the fact 
that many of them, though by no means all, are 
grooved at one end, or occasionally perforated, as 
if for attachment to a cord. 

In many localities where these stone relics are 
found, the Indians who used them have gone, 
and it is no longer possible to question their 
makers and users as to their purpose. 

In California, 
for about § 
exceptionally common, are still left a few sur- 
vivors of the once populous tribes who used just 
such plummet-shaped stones as the ones herewith 
represented. And the object of the stones, as 
explained by these Indians, is so curious that no 
one unaided would be likely ever to guess it. 

**We never used them on fish-lines,”’ said one 
“When we wanted a weight 
to a fish-line we picked up a suitable stone on the 


however, this is not the case; 


of these Indians. 


beach ; and when one was lost we found another.” 
And a very natural thing this was to do, as any 
boy will attest who happens, when fishing, to 
have lost his lead sinker. 

The “Ma-nush-nu,”’ as the stones were called, 
‘belonged to the medicine men; by their aid 


they made rain, cured the sick, lured game from | 


the woods, called fish up the streams from the 
ocean, and did many other wonderful things.” 

The Shaman, as the account goes, arranged 
twelve sorcery stones in a circle. 
was placed a flat. oval stone. 
Was spread ‘chia,’ seed meal, and down plucked 
from the breast of the white goose; 
the whole was springled red ochre. Then the | 
men and women formed a ring and danced 
around the pile, while three old men sang to an 
accompaniment of rattles. 

Thus the stones may be called “medicine” or 
“sorcery stones,”’ being part of the professional | 
property of the “Shaman” or medicine man, and 
they were used in his mysterious ceremonies. 


Over the stones 


| bridges till I’m sure o’ my footin’. 


| fer a spell, an’ step aout there when spring comes 


| good wishes of all his friends and neighbors. 


hut perhaps the favorite theory | 


Santa Barbara, where these relics are | 
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|eare taken i many in the North to look at 


the new moon over the right shoulder, and the 
equal care taken in the South to see it over the left 


| shoulder; the belief that to overturn a salt-cellar 
|is a sure token of ill-luck—these and many 


similar ideas might be instanced to show neque, 
superstition has not yet lost its power, in spite of 
the world’s progress in knowledge. 

But familiar as we are with such superstitious 
fancies, it is not easy for us to understand the | 
wonderful influence they had upon savage life. 
From the cradle to the grave the Indian was 
attended by fearful shadows, and was a victim to 
the most cruel superstitions. 

The Shaman, who claimed to have power over 
the evil spirits that attended the Indians’ every | 
footstep, was the most important functionary 
of the tribe, not excepting even the war-chief. 
Though his chief office was to delude others, he | 
was in part self-deluded, and, strange though it 
may seem, believed as implicitly as any of his 
dupes in the potency for good and evil of the 
spirit-beings with whom he was supposed to be 
in communication. 





—_§@>——— 
WHY HE RETURNED. 


Many stories have been told about the fearful 
thunder-storms and cyclones which form a part 
of the summer in the far West; but no more 
laconic and at the same time conclusive evidence 
has ever been given against them, than that 
offered by Byam Staples, an old resident of 
Laneville, Vt. His son went out West and made 
a good deal of money, and when he had settled 
his family in a good house, he sent for his father 
to come out and live with him. 


_ Mrs. Staples had been dead some years, and 

yam had lived at the mercy of a firm though 
kind. hearted housekeeper. He thought, naturally 
enough, that he should like a change. 

‘‘Howsomever,”’ he said, “I won’t burn my 
I’ve laid by 
consid’able, an’ I'll jest close my haouse heré 
an’ view raound a leetle. Then ef I like it fust 
rate, ‘nough ter stop continual, I ken hev the 
prop’ty here sold; but on th’ other hand, ef I 
take a notion, I ken come back.” 

So when spring came he departed, with the 


He arrived safely, and sent one enthusiastic letter 
to old Mr. Foster, his next-door neighbor in 
Laneville, telling how delighted he was with his 
new home. 


After that there was a long silence; but one 
day, late in August, Byam Staples, looking 


scared and feeble, alighted from the train at 
Laneville, and took the “depot wagon’’ up to 
| his old house. Mr. and Mrs. Foster went right 
over there and greeted him heartily. 

“Come back to stay, Byam ?”’ they asked. 

**I cale’late I hev,”’ said Byam, who had already 

begun to look more peaceful since his arrival. 

“Didn't like it well enough to remain, after 
all ?*’ inquired Mr. Foster, who was a precise old 
gentleman, and possessed of what his neighbors 
considered ‘‘great eddication.”’ 

“*Well, no,’ replied Byam, with a long breath 
of relief, ‘‘I didn’t, to tell ye the truth. Silas an’ 
his fam’ly they’ve growed up in what ye may 
call a cyclone kentry, an’ they are used to it. 
But I aint, an’ I’ve set on them cellar stairs 
out there the most part of ev’ry arternoon. I 
cale’lated September's apt ter be galey in Lane- 
ville, an’ I convened with m’self a spell, an’ 
reckoned abaout what ’twas likely ter be there; 
an’ I explained my feelin’s ter Silas, an’ told 


him I was covetin’ ter git home ’fore the next | 


month come in,—an" here I be!’ 


——E——— 


| 





GRATITUDE OF A PARRAKEET. 


Parrakeets are perhaps the prettiest and most 
graceful birds of the parrot kind; but, as a rule, 
they display little intelligence. Those brought 
from Senegal, a French colony on the coast of 
Africa, are about the size of a dove, witha tail | 
eighteen inches long. The plumage is an emerald | 
green, with a bright ring round the neck. 


But the voices of these elegant birds do not 
| correspond with their beautiful dress, their notes 


| consisting mostly of piercing, harsh screeches, | 


most painful to the ear. 

Cocote was an exception to the rule, for 
although when put out she could screech as 
loudly as any of her tribe, she could also repeat 
in a soft, gentle tone a number of French words 
and short sentences, in addition to the usual 
vocabulary of well-bred French parrots. 

Cocote had been brought over from Senegal by 
| an officer of the French Navy on his return from 
| that unhealthy station, and presented to my 
sisters, who were then children. 

After having been in our possession about two 


years, Cocote met with an accident by which her | 


leg was broken. Nathalie, my sister-in-law, who 
| was very fond of animals, set the limb, put it in 
splints, and nursed it to complete recovery. From 
that day Cocote’s gratitude knew no bounds. 
She would exhaust her vocabulary as soon as 
| Nathalie made her appearance, expressing her 
| joy by rubbing up against her face and hands 
and attacking, out of jealousy, any child or 
| animal that Nathalie might venture to caress. 
Notwithstanding her long domesticity, Cocote 
| still had aspirations after liberty, and when she 
| got the chance would fly up to the topmost 
branches of the highest trees and defy all efforts 
for her capture; but as soon as Nathalie made 
|her appearance and gave the bird a call, she 
| would fly down and gladly return to captivity. 
Poor Cocote met at last with the fate of most 
| pets. After she had lived with us for about 


When the Franciscan priests came among the | tw enty years, severe sickness in the house caused 


California Indians, late in the eighteenth century, 


they found such rites in full practice, and they | 


made it a condition of baptism that the medicine 
stones and other implements of sorcery should 
be buried or thrown into the sea. 


The belief that a horse-chestnut carried in the |} 


Nathalie’s qualifications as a nurse to be called 
into requisition for her own kind, and Cocote 
was entrusted to the care of less attentive persons. 
She was almost forgotten during the period of 
anxiety that ensued, and one morning was found 
dead at the bottom of her cage. Over twenty 
years seemed to be a good tenure of life for a bird, 
but as parrots are supposed to be long-lived, 


pocket will cure and prevent rheumatism; the | Cocote may have been cut off in her youth. 
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For the Companion. 


JACOB LADD’S CHANGE OF HEART. 


The cats, the dogs, the cattle and the chickens 
instinctively shunned Farmer Jacob Ladd. He 
was harsh with his hard-working wife, had been 
unkind to his only son, and a bitter, unreasoning 
hatred rankled in his heart against many men. 

His wife, a gentle and timid woman, was 
beloved by people who feared and hated her 
husband. 

In the little shed-room, back of the room where 
her husband sat in the doorway, she was busily 
at work mending a quilt. Another woman was 
in the room—a neighbor who, for 
the sake of seeing Mrs. Ladd, had 
braved the chance of encountering 
Jacob. 

Mrs. Ladd paused in her work, 
and said with a sigh: 

“Did yer see ther pore critters, 
Mis’ Lindsey? They passed right 
along by our gate. I tried to keep 
from lookin’ at ’im, ’ca’se I couldn’t 
bear to see his sufferin’. The idea 
o’ Poke Baker, if he is a sheriff, 
drivin’ a pore boy ‘long the big 
road, jest as if he was a yearlin’ 
calf, fore he’s been proved guilty 
o’ the murder! It’s a shame!”’ 

“Yes,’’ the other admitted, “they 
ought to treat ’im human; but I 
reckon the’s no doubt under the 
sun ’at he killed Squire Broadenax. 
He laid all night close by the 
Broadenaxes’, an’ when they cotch 
‘im in Spring Place he had two 
hundred dollars in ’is pocket. I 
reckon he did the killin’; fer how 
could a pore tramp like ’im, ‘thout 
a whole rag to ‘is back, have so 
much money ?” 

Mrs. Ladd sighed again, and her 
motherly face grew more serious. 
She let the quilt glide to the floor. 

“It looks mighty bad,”’ she said. 
“They'll likely find ‘im guilty an’ 
hang ‘im for it, pore boy! He 
passed as nigh to me as that bed- 
post, an’ it made me think o’ my 
Tobe. Who knows whar on earth 
my boy is to-day? I haint hardly 
been able to close my eyes for the 
last month, for thinkin’ about ’im. 
I'm afeared he’s dead; Texas is 
mighty onhealthy. 

“I haint had a letter from him 
in more than two months,”’ she 
went on presently. ‘It’s been two 
year sence he let his father’s hoss 
drownd, and Jacob driv’ ’im off.”’ 

She told again the sad story, familiar to her 
guest; how Tobe had driven the horse into the 
river, ignorant that the water had risen; how the 
animal had become entangled in the harness, 
and had drowned in spite of the boy’s efforts to 
save him; and how his father had driven him 
away, and forbidden him to return until he could 
bring back the money that the horse had cost. 

“I believe he’s dead,”” Mrs. Ladd sighed. 

She wiped her eyes on her needle-punctured 
fingers, and went slowly over to a wooden box in 
acorner. Raising the lid she lifted out a black 
Coat and waistcoat, a pair of trowsers of light 
color, and a pair of calfskin boots with high heels 
and red tops. 

“His Sunday clothes,’ she explained, huskily. 
“Tobe was mighty proud of ’em, but he wouldn’t 
take ‘em with "im: He said he wanted to rough 
it—that he didn’t want to put on style; he said I 
Could save ’em till he got back. But he ’lowed if 
he never did git back, for me to give ’em to some 
feller that needed ’em.”” 

Jaco Ladd still sat in the doorway. The dusk 
Was falling over the hushed earth, when a man 
under a slouched hat rode up. 


“Hello, Jake!” he called out, pausing 
gate. 


I 


at the 


add» $ 
Add rose quickly and went to him. 


‘I've seed "em all,” said the man, in a whisper. | 


“We'll meet : 
M “i Ineet at the store to-night at ‘leven. 
organ is in for it, heart an’ soul. He 
Wangin® js 

ngin’ is too good for such a cold-blooded 
Tascal,”’ 


“All right,” said Ladd, “I'll be thar. We'll 





| 





save the county the expense of a long trial. It'll | 
be that much in the pockets o’ the tax-payers.”” | 

It was late in the night at the cross-road’s 
store. Peter Morgan, the storekeeper, had closed 
and locked the door, and stood leaning against it. 
Some twenty rough men were sitting and stand- 
ing about in whispering groups. The last two to 
arrive were Jacob Ladd and a burly black man. 

“You fetched Ike, I see,’’ remarked Morgan, 
as he cautiously admitted-them. 


“Of course!’’ grunted Ladd. ‘Who else kin | 


others crowded about him. ‘Turn over yore | 
keys an’ go back ter bed; we'll do the rest.”’ 
‘“‘Boys,”’ exclaimed the jailer, “this aint right. 
The prisoner haint been proved guilty. Go off, | 
an’ let me do my duty.” 
Murray was trembling so violently that the 
rattling of the chain on the door could be heard. 


| Ladd coolly cocked his revolver. A dozen other | 
| weapons clicked. 


> 


Give ’im a minute!”’ exclaimed 
The jailer’s hand suddenly came out into 


“Hold on! 
Ladd. 





Every man that heard the voice seemed to feel 
a cold hand upon his heart. Presently Ike stopped 
the prisoner beneath a huge oak, and looked 
around with a question in his gleaming eyes. 

“This one’ll do,’’ said Ladd, in an uneven 
voice. Then, at his command, Ike hung the rope 
over the lowest limb of the tree. 

“If yer hev any prayer ter pray, say it ‘fore I 
give the order,”’ said Ladd. 

‘““My prayers are said, thank yer,” said the 
young man; “but I’ve got a straight request to 


: ; = = = ce aes : a . 
climb a tree like him? You know he’s afeared | the moonlight. A bunch of keys rattled in his | leave behind me, if ther’s one among yer that 


to give us away, an’ he is fond o° sech amuse- | 
ments.”” 
The negro smiled grimly. 
“Well, we are all here, I believe,”’ said Morgan, | 





fingers and fell jingling upon a stone step. 
“IT wash my hands uv ye,”’ the jailer faltered. 
Ladd unlocked the door, and the men entered. 
They gathered around a large cage of iron in the | 


ii RAN Meme 


7 
< 
- Seay, 


“Hanging’s too good for him!” 


‘and as fur as I’m able to see, ye’re all of one 
mind. But to make shore, I'll put it to a vote. 
All in favor hold up the right hand.” 

Every hand in the room was raised. 

The storekeeper handed out a coil of new rope. 

‘‘That’s the stuff,’ said Ladd, taking it in his 
hand, and handing it to the negro. ‘‘Make yore 
knot, Ike, or I'll have t’other eend for yore | 
neck.” 

Ike smiled good-humoredly, tied the knot 
quickly and passed the rope to the group of men | 
nearest him. They nodded as if satisfied, and | 
handed it back, some of them refusing to touch it. 

Ladd took a laniern and led the silent band | 
from the store and down the little shaded forest | 
road to the village, where the jail stood. 

Ladd rapped upon the jail door with the head 
of his walking-stick, and his fellows moved up 
close behind. 

‘sHello! Who’s thar?’’ sounded in gruff tones 
from the room occupied by the jailer and his | 
wife. 





“Git up an’ see, Nelse Murray!’ answered | 
Ladd. | 
The men pressed nearer together. Some of | 


them drew their revolvers and pulled their hats 
down over their eyes. Ladd’s face was entirely 
hidden. 

A chain rattled on the door and a pale, bearded | 


| face appeared in a slight opening. 
"lows | 


‘“‘What's it you want?’’ asked the jailer in an | 
unsteady voice. 

«Jest yore prisoner, Murray, that’s all,”’ replied 
Ladd, in a guttural, unrecognizable voice. The | 





middle of the room, in which they saw, by the 
light of the lantern, a handsome man about 
twenty-two years old. 

“T see what you want,”’ said the young prisoner, 
“but Pll swar I’m not guilty! I didn’t kill that 
man—I don’t know anything about it. Give me 
a chance to prove it!” 

‘Tell that to some other gang o’ ‘white caps,’ ”’ 
said Ladd, coolly unlocking the cage and leading 
the man out. ‘You needn’t bother to spend yore 
wind—you’ll need it atter awhile. Tie ’is hands, 
Ike, an’ put the rope ’roun’ ’is neck.” 

Most of the band were awed by the prisoner’s 
cool deportment. A sudden look of angry fear- 
lessness seemed to sweep over his. young face. 
As the negro approached him, he voluntarily 
crossed his hands behind his back for them to be 
tied. 

‘All right,’’ he said, in a tone of resignation, 
mixed with contempt. “I'll show yer how an 
honest man kin die when he’s overpowered by a 
mob o’ cowards. Lead the way !”’ 

Ladd preceded the prisoner and Ike down the 
stairs; the others brought up the rear. Silently 
they crossed the shaded court-yard, passed out 
into the open moonlight in the street, and entered 
the woods. 

‘‘What time is it?’’ asked Jacob Ladd, of a 
man by his side. 

“I dunno,” was the reply, and the speaker 
shuddered at the sound of his own voice. 

“It’s about quarter atter two,’ said the pris- 
oner, very calmly. .**I heerd the clock strike 








twice jest fore you fellers knocked on the door.” 


’ud like to see justice done.”’ 

“Out with it, then,’’ said Ladd. 
he let the rope fall slack. 

“I’ve done said I'm innocent, so I won't go 
over that. But I’ve tramped it all 
the way from Texas to do some- 
thin’ for a dyin’ man, an’ this 
hangin’ will prevent it. That 
money, two hundred dollars, ‘at 
the sheriff tuk from me, an’ which 
he intends to hand over to the dead 
man’s wife, don’t b’long ter her, 
and never was in the possession of 
the man that was killed. 

“Ye all ‘low I'm guilty, ’ca’se I 
had that money, an’ couldn’t tell 
the man’s name I was fetchin’ it 


As he spoke 


to. Now I was away out on the 
prairie in North Texas, twenty 
mile from a white man’s house, 


when I run acrost a young man 
by ‘isse’f in a cabin, jest about to 
die with a fever. Thar wasn’t 
nobody in reach, so I couldn’t get 
he’p. Jest fore he died he give 
me that money, an’ made me 
promise to take it to his father. 

**He said he owed it to ’im fer a 
hoss he drownded, an’ hed prom- 
ised to pay fer. He hed jest told 
me that his father lived in this 
county, an’ started to tell his name, 
when he tuk a fit 0’ coughin’, an’ 
died ’thout makin’ it known. 

“T buried ‘im thar, an’ tramped 
all the way here, ’ca’se I had no 
money o’ my own. But so many 
young fellers has gone West ’at | 
couldn't find the father o’ this one. 

“All I want to ax is thet some 
o’ you will try to see thet justice is 
done, in case anything turns up 
ter prove me innocent atter I’m 
gone. Now I’m ready.”’ 

Every eye in the group was 
directed toward Jacob Ladd. He 
was leaning against a young tree, 
as pale as death. 

‘What was the 
he gasped, staring 
the face. 

“T tol’ yer I didn’t know,”’ replied the other. 
“Did he have red hair an’ blue eyes ?”’ 

**Yes, an’ a blood-red birthmark on his cheek.”’ 

Ladd was quivering in every limb and feature. 
The men had dropped the rope as if it had stung 
their hands. The whole forest seemed hushed in 
suspense. 

The prisoner began to look around him in 
astonishment, but he could meet nobody’s eyes. 

“O my boy!’ burst from Ladd’s lips, and he 
staggered toward the bound man; ‘‘is he dead ?”’ 

‘““Who ?” . 

“The boy that give you the money.” 

“Yes, an’ under the ground. I buried ’im the 
best I could. Do you know anything about ’im ?”’ 

‘“‘He was my son!”’ 

Almost without a word the young man was 
released. The mob gradually dispersed, and 
Ladd was left alone with him. 

“Come along with me,”’ said Ladd. 
you clear with the sheriff. 
boy’s mother about it.’ 

By and by they reached Ladd’s cottage. 
light from a kitchen fire 
window. 

‘“She’s up a’ready,”’ said Ladd. ‘You wait 
here till I go and sorter break it to her.’’ 

He leaned wearily against the fence, and Ladd 
staggered across the potato patch and entered the 
door. The stranger listened, expecting to hear 
some sound of grief from the house, but it did 
not come. In a few moments Ladd emerged 
from the house and came slowly toward him.”’ 

“She takes it mighty quiet,’ he said, ‘an’ 


boy’s name ?” 
the prisoner in 


“T’ll see 
I want you to tell the 


The 
shone through the 
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THE YOUTH’S 


haint a word to say "bout our treatment o’ you. | noticed the tears in her husband’s eyes, and his 
But that'll come atter she’s over t’ other shock. | transfigured visage. 


She said to bring you in; come on.” 

Mrs. Ladd was standing in front of the fire 
when they entered. She went across the creaking 
floor to get a chair, which she placed near the 
hearth for the visitor. A sunbonnet hid her 
face, and she did not look up. 

The visitor sat down. His bare toes showed | 
through his shoes. A nude knee parted a wide 
rent in his trousers, and his elbows were exposed. 

Ladd muttered something to his mute wife 
about going out to feed his horses, and slunk from 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


the room. 

“You mus’ be hongry,’’ Mrs. Ladd said; and 
she raised a most pallid, woebegone visage. 
“I'll have breakfast ready in a few minutes.” 

She gave him food, and then showed him the 
way into the little bedroom, where Tobe had slept. 
Before he retired, he told her the story of the 
boy’s death and burial. No tears came té the 
woman's eyes as she heard the recital, but she 
staggered as she went about her work. 

He had slept soundly fifteen minutes before 





( 
U 


She looked away in the sunshine after the 
leparting horse and rider. Then her face lighted 
ip with sudden eagerness. 

“Did you give ’im Betty, Jacob?’ she asked. 

He nodded. 

She wavered an instant; then threw her arms 


around him, and with her white head on his 


t 


yreast, burst into tears. WiLL N. HARBEN. 





of life. 


she must have suffered for the actual necessaries | Aunt Phebe. 
She had long been feeble, and now there | had come from them; but somehow, Hugh sud- 





For years most of her support 


was a prospect that her health would fail wholly. | denly felt a sense of personal obligation he had 
There seemed to be nothing before her but the | never before experienced. 


Reedville poorhouse. | 


“I can’t bear the thought of it,” Hugh heard | with folded hands and bowed head. 


| 


He sighed deeply three or four times as he sat 
Then he 


her say, tearfully; and then there came the| took the money out of the desk and slowly 
sound of a half-smothered sob before she added: | counted it again; and then his head dropped 
‘‘None of my folks ever went to such a place, | upon the lid of the desk, and rested on his folded 
poor as they’ve been. Not one of ’em has ever | arms for a long time. 


come on the town, and I can’t bear to be the first 


When he lifted it there were several damp spots 


to do it. I'd rather die! Yes, it’s terrible to| on his coat-sleeves, and several on the desk lid. 


——————~or—_—_— 

think of, and I’d rather die.” 

DESIGN. ’ ; 

“Poor old Aunt Pheebe!’’ Hugh said, sympa- | 

A mind divinely wise might see, | thetically, as he folded up the bills and put them | 


In ponders o’er a single flower, 
The li 


| 
fe of butterfly or bee, 


The laws of sun and wind and shower. 


Christian Register. —Jane D. Newell. 
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For the Companion. 


HUGH LAWTON’S BICYCLE. 


The amount that it would cost was on the table 


she cautiously put her gray head in at the door. | before him—seventy-five dollars! 


She shrank back as if she had been smitten in | 
the face when she saw the outlines of his form 
under the covers of the bed her son had used. 
Then she stole into the room, and softly lifted 
the sleeper’s tattered clothing and shoes from a 
chair near the bed, and bore them back to her 
room. 

She looked at them aghast; they were beyond 
repair. For twenty minutes she sat helplessly 
looking at the heap of rags, unable to think. A 
tear of pity for the young man asleep in the 
adjoining room came into her eye, although she 
had not yet wept over the death of her only 
child. 

All at once her breast heaved. She arose, and 
going to the box in the corner, took out the suit 
of clothes she had shown her neighbor the day 
before. 

“It ud be a shame to ‘low ’im to go away in 
them rags,’’ she muttered softly; and all at once 
she buried her rigid face in the clothing, and held 
it there for a silent moment. ‘Besides Tobe 
"lowed if he never come back, to give ’em to some 
feller ‘at needed ‘em; an’ yit I wisht I might 
a-kep’ ’em, to look at once in awhile.” 

She measured the two suits together; she put 
the soleless shoes against the bottoms of the 
high-heeled boots, and was satisfied with the 
measurement. Then she folded the ragged 
clothes up in a bundle, and put them behind 
some rubbish in a corner. 

Taking the other suit and the boots, she placed 
them noiselessly upon the chair near the stranger’s 
bed, and softly withdrew. 

About three hours later the guest put his head 
cautiously out of his room and caught her eye. 

“IT cayn’t find my clothes,’’ he said. 

“T left ’tothers for yer,’’ she said, huskily ; and 
she coughed a little behind her hand. ‘Yore’n 
was "bout played out. Yore welcome to ’em—I 
reckon they'll fit yer.” 

When he came out wearing the suit, and she 
looked up suddenly and saw him standing near 
the water-shelf, she fell to shaking so violently 
that the pan she held fell to the floor. She stooped 
to pick it up, and without giving him another | 
glance, quickly left the room. 

While the young man stood in the door, Ladd 
and the sheriff rode up to the gate and‘called him 
to them. They had come to restore the money 
that had been taken from him, and to tell him 
that a man had been arrested in the next county 
with Broadenax’s money in his possession, and 
that the man had confessed the crime. 

The young man took the money. 

“Thar’s the money yore boy sent yer,”’ he said 
to Ladd. ‘An’ nowI think I'll go. I’ve been 
away from my folks fer three year, an’ I aint 
thought much about home, but somehow I've got 
the strongest hankerin’ to see my mammy I ever 
had in all my life. Good-by. Tell your wife 
I’m much obleeged fer ’er kindness. I know 
how she feels, an’ I won't bother "bout tellin’ ’er 
farewell.”’ 

Ladd tried to speak, but could not. He walked 
on down the road by the young man’s side toa 
tree where his favorite mare was tied. There 
were tears in his eyes, and his features were 
softer than they had been since his childhood. 

‘*Hold on,”’ he said. He put his hand upon the 
neck of the mare, and looked appealingly into 


There was a smile on Hugh’s face. His blue 


eyes sparkled with pleased anticipation, as he 





his companion’s face. ‘Fer heaven’s sake don’t 
refuse what I’m agwine to ax yer,” he began. 
“T b’lieve on my soul I'll die if verdo! You’ve 


got forty mile ter go—I want to give you my there’s such a thing as bein’ 


mare, fer yo’ ter keep fer good. 
some victuals in the saddle-bags. 
me!”’ 


I’ve packed 
Don’t refuse 


“I cayn’t take yore hoss, man,” said the other. | querulous voice belonged. It 
**You needn’t feel like I'm agwine to harbor any | was that of an old lady known 


ill-will agin yer. I aint that sort."’ 
‘“*Yer must take ’er!’’ groaned the farmer. 
cayn’t take no refusal." 


eyes for a moment; then he said: 

‘All right, sence yer insist on it. 
what's botherin’ yer, an’ if I kin he’p yer, I'm 
willin’.” 

Ladd watched the horseman ride away. 

When he was almost out of sight down the 
long road Ladd turned, and found his wife at his 
side. Her face was as hard in expression as 
a statue’s. But she showed surprise when she 


“1 SI 


fete lucky, I declare if it 





carefully smoothed out the paper money, and 
made a neat little pile of the pieces of silver coin. 

“Seventy-five dollars!’’ he said, as he leaned 
back in his chair, with his hands clasped at the 
back of his head, while his eyes rested on the 
money. 

‘IT never have had so much money before; and 
I shouldn’t have had this if I hadn't earned 
nearly every dollar of it.” 

He ran over in his mind the jobs, small and 
great, that had given him his treasure, supple- 
mented, it is true, by some timely presents. 

He had wanted a bicycle for three years. In 
fact, he never saw a boy or a man spinning 
along on one of those airy vehicles without longing 
to experience the same enjoyment. Sometimes 
it cost him a struggle to keep down a spirit of 


|envy; but he felt that the possession that gave 


most pleasure to its owner was the thing that 
had been honestly earned. 

His father could not afford the expense of such 
a luxury, but had gladly given Hugh permission 
to purchase a bicycle, if he 
could earn the price of it out- 
side of his school and study 
hours. e 

“And now I've got the 
money,”’ said Hugh, with a 
long-drawn breath of satisfac- 
tion, “it’s lucky for me that 
Harry May is going away, 
and wants to sell his wheel. 
He has had it only one season. 
It cost him one hundred dol- 
lars, and if it hasn’t been very 
carefully cleaned, it is other- 
wise in as good condition as 
when he bought it. I'll scour 
and rub it up so well that— 
that—’”’ 

Just here he noticed a voice 
in the-next room, and heard 
the words, ‘*Yes, it does seem 
that some folks have a lot 
harder time to git along in this 
world than others have. Some- 
times it makes me feel that 


don’t.”” 
Hugh knew to whom the 


desk in his room. He put the silver back into 
| the little tin box in which it had been ‘saved, | 
| piece by piece. | 
| “I’m very sorry, Aunt Phoebe,”’ he heard his | 
| mother say; “I wish I might give you a home, 
| but you know my mother is coming next month 
|to make her home with me, and we are already | 
crowded.” | 

“Oh, I know, I know,’’ Aunt Phoebe answered | 
quickly, “‘I wasn’t hinting for you to take me in. 
You've already done more for me than I can ever 
pay you for. I don’t want to be a burden on 
them that aint no kin to me. I think I'd almost 
as soon go to the poorhouse. But I’ve got my 
own kin folks who’4 make me welcome, if I 
could only git to’em. 

“I’ve got an own sister and two married nieces 
living back in Vermont in the town where I was 
born, and they’ve written more than once that 
I'd be welcome to a home with them if I could | 
only manage to gitthere. They aint able to send 
the money themselves, and I aint got but a dollar | 
and fifty cents in the world; and that I’ve saved | 
five cents ata time, when I'd git a little for my 
knitting or for piecing a quilt for somebody.” 

She stopped for a moment, and then went on, | 
tearfully : 

“I’ve hoped to save enough to take me back to 
my friends, and to end my days among ’em, on | 
the spot where I was born. They'd be good to | 
me, Iam sure, and I wouldn’t feel as if 1 wasa 
pauper, with my own kin folks. But I s’pose I | 
shall have to give it up and die here in the poor- 
house.”’ 

Her voice wavered and broke, ending in a little | 
sob, and Hugh heard his mother say : 

“There, there, Aunt Phcebe, I wouldn’t cry. 





Maybe some way will open for you to go. How 
much would it cost?” 
“Just sixty dollars for a through ticket. I’ve 


been and asked about it two or three times, 
hoping that the price would come down.” 

“And you ought to have a sleeping-car, and | 
that would cost more.” 

“Oh, no, I wouldn’t have a sleepin’-car. I’d| 
just carry some bread and butter with me, and | 
I’d make myself comfortable in any car.” 

“Why, Aunt Pheebe, you are too old and not 
strong enough to travel in that way. You are 
over seventy years old, and it’s more than fifteen 
hundred miles from here to Vermont.”’ 

Hugh sat thinking for a long time after Aunt | 
Phoebe had gone. His mind wandered back to | 
the years of his early childhood, when Aunt 
Pheebe and Uncle Peter, her husband, lived in a 
| small house at the edge of the town, and he and 
| his little sister Nellie, now dead, played on the 
| hillside behind the house on Saturday afternoons. 








| back for a week or more. 





He wanted that bicycle very much indeed. 
He took the five dollars in silver, and put them 
back into the desk. The bills he folded up slowly, 


snugly away .in a corner of a drawer of a little | and thrust them deep down into the trousers- 


pocket that had no hole in it. 
A moment later Mrs. Lawton heard 
coming down the stairs. She called out: 
“I suppose you are going to get that precious 
bicycle now, are you, Hugh? Well, I think 


Hugh 


| you’ve earned it, and I wish you much pleasure 


with it.”’ 

“Thank you, mother,”’ Hugh said, quietly, as 
he walked out of the house and down the village 
street. 

When he came home he found a note on his 
desk telling him that his mother had been sud- 
denly called by a telegram to a neighboring town 
because of the sudden and dangerous illness of 
her sister, and that she should be away while her 
sister needed her. His father was absent from 
home, and was not expected back before the end 
of the week. 

Hugh went out again after supper, and then 
went to bed. 

He was eating the breakfast he had himself 
prepared, the next morning, when there came a 
hurried rap at the door, and before he could rise 
to open it, Aunt Phoebe Blake came hurrying in, 
her dim eyes shining as they had not shone for 
years, a radiant smile on her wrinkled face, and 
her voice tremulous with excitement. Her very 
hands were trembling. 

‘What? Your ma aint to home?” she said. 
‘Dear, dear! Im so sorry! I wouldn't have 
missed seeing her for anything, for I don’t s’ pose 
I'll ever see her any more. I’m going back 
home, Hugh! Only think of it, I’m going back 
to Vermont! I’m going day after to-morrer!” 

She clasped her hands together as she spoke, 
and dropped into a chair, nodding her head again 


Pin 


|and again in eager affirmation of what she had 


said: 

“But I’m so sorry not to see your ma agin. 
I’d wait a day or two if I was sure she'd come 
home, but your aunt is sick, and she may not be 
You must tell her all 
about it when she comes home, and tell her that 
I’ve a feeling that it all comes through her in 
some way, and that I can never thank her enough. 
Do you s’pose it was her sent me the money, 
Hugh ?”’ 

“No, I’m sure she did not send it,’’ replied 
Hugh, quietly. 

“No? Well, I don’t know who on earth it 
could have been, then. It beats all!" 

“How was it, Aunt Phoebe?’’ asked Hugh, 
with a faint smile on his face. 

‘Well, I’ll tell you; I was just going to bed 
last night when there come a knock at my door, 
and ’fore I’d got it fairly open this big envelope 
was flung in; and whoever brought it then run 
away in the dark. There was seventy dollars in 
the envelope, and this letter 
that I’ve had read agin and 
agin, and that I can’t hear 
read too often. You just read 
it agin for me, won't you?” 

There was a look of confu- 
sion on Hugh’s face as he 
took the letter and read, in 
what was evidently a dis- 
guised hand : 

‘Dear Aunt Phoebe: Please 
accept this money from one 
who gives it in gratitude for 
your kindness to him in the 
past, and in the hope that it 
will make you happier than 
it would make him if he kept 
it.” 

There was no signature, and 
none was needed for Hugh to 
know the name of the writer. 

He hesitated and stammered 
a little as he said, “I’m glad 
for you, Aunt Phebe.” 

“But who do you reckon 
could have sent it ?” 

«<J__J—well, some one who 








wants you to have it, I'm 
sure,”’ was all Hugh could say: 

“Well, now I’m going back 
to old Vermont, and to sister 


|to everybody in town as Aunt Pheebe Blake. | He remembered how Aunt Pheebe used to come Cynthy, and them I was brought up ith, that | 


| Her sorrows had been so frequent and so keer 


I think I see | that it could hardly be expected that she should 


| take a cheerful or a hopeful view of life. 
| She had buried six children, one by one, jus 


1e was a poor, feeble, fretful old woman, | out and bring them hot ginger cookies, and how | aint seen for over thirty years. 
| without husband or children, who had known | tenderly she soothed all their childish hurts and | poor little things all packed to-day. 
The young man looked into the streaming old | nothing but poverty and hardship all her days. | grievances. 


Once, at great personal risk, she had 
1 | saved little Nell from a runaway team. 

She had knitted Hugh his first pair of red 
mittens, and he could recollect, too, how pleased 
t | he was with them. He had said then that he was 


as they were coming into young manhood and | going to take care of Aunt Phoebe when he was 


womanhood. 
had lived a lonely, sorrowful life. 
Had it not been for the benevolence of th 








For twenty years the poor widow 


Lawtons, who had known her for many years, | 


’ 


“a big man.* 


and his mother was ill at the same time, Aunt 
e | Phoebe had nursed him for four weary weeks. 
To be sure, his parents had always befriended 


When he had the scarlet fever|and thoughtful in whoever sent it 


T’ll have my few 
I do wish 1 
But I'm 


| could have said good-by to your ma. 
» bea good 


glad to see you, Hugh. I want you t P 
boy as you always have been. If you ever find 
out who it was sent me the money I wish you d 
| tell ‘em all I say, and how happy they've made 


- a it kind 
| the last days of an old woman. Wasn't it kin 
- to put 


: i vould 
cima for a sleeping-car, too? I reckon I wo 


have got mighty tired without.” 


i , 0 
| “Yes, I thought you, that is, I- |—when 4 
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you start?” Hugh asked, ina way that Aunt Phoebe 
must have noticed but for her own excitement. 

Hugh was one of the two or three friends who 
met at the little railroad station to bid good-by to 
the tearful but wonderfully happy old lady. She 
put her arms around him when she bade him 
good-by, and said: 

“Good-by, my dear boy, I’ve carried you in my 
arms when you was a little bit of a baby, and I'll 
keep youin my heart always. I’ve akind of a feel- 
ing that the money for my ticket come through 
your folks in some way, and I'd like your mother 


to write and tell me if she knows who sent it. | 
Good-by; I hope you'll have lots of nice times | 


with that bicycle you're goin’ to get!” 
The kind old eyes were filled with tears. 
“Good-by, Aunt Phebe.” 
A moment later her handkerchief fluttered from 
acar window as the train moved out of sight. 
J. L. H. 
—_————+@>— 


THE NEAREST LAND. 


Earth is our little island home, 

And heaven the neighboring continent, 
Whence winds to every inlet come 

With balmiest scent. 


Selected. —Lucy Larcom. 
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For the Companion. 


A BRAVE STRUGGLE FOR LIFE. 
A Story of The Oregon Trail. 


About the year 1849, when I was barely in my 
twenties, I had been knocking about the Oregon 
country for a year or two, trading here and there 
with whites and reds, and looking for a place 
that suited me for permanent residence. Many 
emigrant “trains” were arriving from the East 
over the old Oregon Trail. All these had to make 
along detour down the Snake River to reach a 
ford; and I perceived that a ferry, at the point 
where the trail struck the river, would be the 
source of a considerable income to its proprietor. 

Many of the immigrants, and especially those 
from New England, had good sums in coin with 
them; and few, I reasoned, would care to go out 
of their way sixty or seventy miles, when for a 
dollar a wagon they could be ferried across the 
Snake promptly and safely. 

I made up my mind to establish such a ferry. 
With ponies, men and materials, I made the trip 
to the river, and began work on the first flat-boat 
ever seen on the upper waters of the Snake. 

The work did not make the rapid progress I had 
anticipated. 1 grew tired of the food, which con- 
sisted mainly of dry-salted pork and corn-dodgers. 
The salmon were running, but the water was so 
deep that we could not kill them. 

There was a cascade on the river about sixty 
miles away, where the Indians came yearly to 
eatch and cure fish. I was not then as well known 
among the Indians as I became afterward, and did 
not dare venture among them alone. 

Ata distance of a few miles, on the opposite side 
of the river, there was an old post of the Hudson 
Bay Company, consisting of a palisaded store- 
house and several dwellings, where an agent and 
several men were always to be found. I had no 
doubt that I could get a man there who knew the 
Indians well, to help me obtain fish; and with this 
plan in view, I left my men one day and set off for 
fresh salmon. 

1 found but three men at the post—a Scotchman, 
a half-breed and a Kanaka, or Sandwich Islander. 

The Kanaka had lived among the Snake Indians, 
and could converse with them in their own lan- 
guage. I made an arrangement whereby the 
Kanaka was to pack a pony with blankets and 
other salable goods, and make a trip with me to 
the salmon fishery, in behalf of the post. 

We started in the afternoon, camped that night 
on the river bank, and reached the cascade at 
about noon next day. 

The Kanaka left the pony in a thicket, at some 
distance from the Indians, saying that we must 
hot show our goods until we saw in what mood 
they were. We were both dressed in the Hudson 
Bay Company’s costume, which consisted of a blue 
flannel shirt, a broad-brimmed hat, green trousers 
and a drab coat, or jacket, of doeskin. Each of us 
carried a revolver; I had alsoacarbine. As I was 
at that time somewhat stout and florid, I felt that 1 
might pass anywhere for a young Englishman. 
That circumstance, indeed, was very fortunate for 
me, as the event showed. 

As we approached the Indian camp, we saw the 
entire company of red-skins gathered about a 
hole in the ground, from which a cloud of steam 
rose high in the air. Out of the hole they soon 
lifted an enormous salmon, which weighed at least 
fifty pounds. 

I never saw food that tempted me more; and I 
expected an invitation to eat. I was very hungry. 
Thad gone there for salmon, and there it lay, in 
Most tempting form, before me; and yet I could 
obtain nothing more than the tantalizing odor of it. 

The Indians, we saw, were not very friendly. 
They ate their salmon without speaking to us, and 
their glances were lowering and suspicious. 

After a time two of them approached the Kanaka 
and asked him if I were not an American. The 
Kanaka did not hesitate to assure them that I was 
pn te the Hudson Bay Company’s 

sy lat we had come up to buy salmon. 
meee no attention to the offer to buy their 
_ tnd still debated among themselves, appear- 
ing to suspect me. 

—oe _ of them came to me and asked to 

<n eau and I, not caring to show any 

te a o 1im. Then they began to shoot at 

weing ad viet 1€ purpose, ig I soon suspected, of 

and taking PA resegen on Presently I stepped in, 

rs 5 bse gun, walked slowly away in answer 
gni om the Kanaka. 


Prese - > o 
esently he sauntered up to me and said, “Two | 


pone my were killed recently in an affray with 
Chat eee and they are after blood. 
must slip 2 a he has seen you before. You 
ah of sight as soon as possible, and get 
+ lar hem as you can before night. I will 

v6 €ep them talking a while, and then make 





my own escape. When you get to the high bluff 
below where we left the pony, wait until sundown 
and watch for me. If you see me coming alone, 
remain quiet till I reach you; but if 1 am followed, 
| ride for your life.” 

I sauntered about with an air of unconcern fora 
time, as if waiting for them to get ready to sell 
their salmon. Then I edged my way out of camp 
and was soon in the saddle, riding as fast as my 
little cayuse could run. 


soothingly, that we would take it out as the shirt 
came off, and then he would be all right. 

“But it catches, it aches! You can’t get it off,” 
he exclaimed. 


I examined his body, and found protruding 


| through his back, and about three inches to the 


I reached the bluff, and was able to command a | 


view of the country for miles around. Seeing that 
I was not pursued, I lay there, keeping a sharp 
lookout in the direction of the Indian tepees. 

The Kanaka had manifestly succeeded in disarm- 
ing their suspicions, for the time. 

By and by a wagon-train appeared in sight, far 
off on the plain to the eastward. Foran hour or 
two I watched it, as it crept slowly toward the 


river. I ought to have gone at once to meet the 
emigrants. A timely warning of the danger they 


were in from the Snake Indians that night might 
have saved their lives. But I was new to frontier 
life, and did not realize their danger. 

Dusk fell while yet they were several miles 
away on the plain; and shortly afterward the 
Kanaka joined me. We set off immediately, and 
reached the post a little before daybreak. Thence 
I returned to my boat building empty-handed, 
greatly to the disappointment of my men, who had 
their mouths made up for salmon. 


was sitting in my 





lanty near the Snake, looking 





| world. It was intensely hot. 


Ten days after my visit to the Indian camp, I | 





left of the spine, a broken arrow-shaft. Looking 
in front I found a half-healed hole where the stone 
head of the arrow had struck him. The missile 
had gone completely through his body! 

The flint had fallen from the end that protruded 
on his back, but I found the ligament of deer 
sinew that had bound it to the shaft. 


That the boy could have survived such a wound | 


for more than a week, and have travelled sixty 
miles, in such a country, without food, seemed to 
me the strangest instance of human endurance I 
had ever known, or heard of. I hardly believed 
it possible that he could recover, but was ready to 
do all I could for him. 

I was no surgeon, but I knew that the terrible 
arrow must come out. The slightest movement of 
it gave him severe pain, for the flesh was greatly 
inflamed. Bracing my nerves, I encouraged him, 


but told him plainly that the arrow must come out | 


if he wished to recover. 
“Take it out, mister,” he said, faintly. 


It was astonishing how tenaciously the arrow- | 


shank held its place. I worked an hour before I 
could get it out; and tle poor lad, who had borne 
the agony bravely, now fainted dead away. 

I dressed the wound as well as I could, and put 
him to bed. I had small hopes of his recovery, 


lazily out over the sage-brush plains that stretched | but he improved rapidly. In the course of two 
away until they seemed to become the rim of the | days he sat up in the bunk, and ate food eagerly. 


Alfred—as I shall here call him—then told me 








Alfred reaches the Shanty 


clearly what it was. 


coming towards me; but it staggered like 
drunken person. Then it fell and would disappear 
for a time; but it seemed to be possessed of a 
desire to move on. 

Evidently it was a drunken man. But how 
River, on foot, many miles from any place where 
liquor was obtainable, become intoxicated ? 

At any rate, as I had no use fora drunkard, I 
made no effort to reach the person, and erelong 
went inside my hut to take a nap. 

An hour or more later a boy about fifteen years 
of age reached my door, and flung himself in a 
| heap upon a bench. He was so faint that he could 
| hardly tell me that he was starving; but it needed 
| not a word to inform me that the lad was in sore 
| straits. 

I brought him into my shanty, and gave him 
|some water and a little food, knowing that to 
satisfy his hunger at once might prove fatal. 

His face, hands and hair were covered with sand 
|} and blood, which had dried on; and his clothing, 
consisting only of shirt and trousers, was tattered 
| and stiff with dirt. His face showed that he had 
| been suffering intensely, and his tongue was 
| parched with thirst; for though he had been near 
the river for miles, he was so weak that he feared 
to go down the bank, lest he should be unable to 
climb back. 

I got water, soap, a towel and some of my own 
clothfng, and bade the boy try to bathe and change 
his garments; and meantime I began to make a 
cup of tea for him. 

But still he sat, apparently unable to move, and 
at last I approached and set about helping him to 
remove his old clothes. 

Taking hold of the shirt by the collar, I attempted 
| to draw it over his head. The poor fellow screamed 
| with pain. 

“What is it, lad?” I asked. 
“O mister, I’ve got an arrow in me!” he groaned. 








1 thought at first that his sufferings from lack of 


food had rendered him light-headed, and so said, 


It appeared to be a man, but | night of my escape from the Snakes. 
its movements were not those of a man in a normal | was the train which I had seen. 


| state. Sometimes it was erect, and apparently | 
a | 


could a solitary man, upon the bank of the Snake | 


| Presently my eye caught an object on the plain. | that the emigrant train to which he belonged had | 
It was so far away that I could not make out | camped at dusk on the bank of the river, the very 


Plainly it 


The emigrants had seen no Indians for several 
days. They prepared their supper and arranged 
the wagons for the night, and then turned in and 
fell asleep. Even the watch, no doubt, had got 
drowsy, lulled by the silence and suspecting no 
enemy. 

The Indians had probably seen the train during 


| the afternoon, and thirsting for vengeance for the 
| killing of two of their tribe, were watching for a 


chance to attack. 

Some time in the night the emigrants were awak- 
ened by frightful whoops and the discharge of 
guns. The savages were upon them. 

Several of the men jumped out of their wagons, 


with their rifles, and attempted to drive off the | 


Indians. The fight raged sharply. Alfred’s father 
had been one of the first out. His mother, older 
sister and brother had also jumped from the 
wagon, calling to him to follow them and hide in 
the brush; but he delayed a few moments, search- 
ing for an axe with which to arm himself. 

While he was thus occupied, an Indian drew the 
rough canvas curtain at the front of the wagon, 
saw Alfred, and began to climb in. The boy 


| jumped from the rear of the wagon, and started to 


run into the brush. 
He had almost succeeded, as he thought, in 


| getting out of sight, when something struck him, 


and he felt a terrible pain, as if he were cut in 
two. He remembered falling forward, and then 
became unconscious. He did not know how long 
he lay; but when he came to his senses the moon 
had set; it was dark, and all around was silent. 

The ripple of the river came to his ears, and he 
dragged himself down to it. A draught of water 
revived him somewhat, and he walked along the 
bank, thinking—for his recollection of what had 
happened was still confused—that the wagon-train 
had gone in that direction. 

“Did you find the trail?” I inquired. 

“No, sir. I suppose I kept to the river so long 
that I lost it, and then I just wandered on, hoping 
to find some one.”’ 

“And you found nothing to eat?” I Questioned. 


“I found vrose-buds, and sometimes pigeon-ber- 
ries, and ate them. That is all I have eaten since 
that night. Some days | can’t remember about at 


all. I lay down amongst the sage a good many 
times. . I think I lay in one spot three days. Part 


of the time I was crazy, and saw strange things. 
Sometimes I would come to my senses, and find 
myself walking. At last I saw your shanty, but it 
seems to me that I was two or three days getting 
to it.” 

“Was the arrow broken when you discovered 
it?” 
| Yes. I suppose I must have fallen down on it, 
and so broke it off, for 1 rolled over and over when 
| I first fell.’ 

“Did you try to pull it out?” 

“Yes, but you don’t know, mister, how hard a 
| thing that was todo. The soreness and pain was 
| terrible; and I just made up my mind to get some- 
| where, if I could, and leave it sticking there, till I 

found somebody who could help me.” 

| “Well, my brave boy!” I exclaimed. ‘You've 
|} earned the right to live; and you are welcome to 
| Stay with me, or go on with the next wagon-train 
that comes. But you must stay here until you are 
stronger.” 

“All right, mister. You’ve been very good to 
me, and I won’t forget it; but I must find my folks, 
if they are alive.” 

I greatly feared that he would never see his 
parents again; and partly for his sake, and partly 
from a sense of my own responsibility in the 
matter, I took four of my men and rode to the 
scene of the attack. Wecamped one night on the 
way and, for greater security, visited the spot 
during the night. 

Not more than half a mile from the bluff from 
which I had watched the emigrant train, we came 
upon the place where it had camped and been 
attacked. A number of wagons had been plun- 
dered and burned. The iron-work of them lay 
scattered around. 

More ominous still was the odor from the bodies 
of the unfortunate victims—men, women and 
children—who still lay unburied, where they had 
fallen. Out of pity, and for common humanity’s 
sake, we hastily excavated a shallow grave in the 
sandy soil, and gave them such rude sepulture as 
we could give. 

From Alfred’s statements and from intelligence 
received afterward, I concluded that the wagons 
of these murdered emigrants were a part of an 
overland train which had fallen in the rear of the 
main body of teams. 

The lad was the sole survivor of his family; but 
he still hoped that some of them might have 
escaped, and went on to Portland and Salem with 
the next train that passed. 

Alfred is now an elderly and prosperous farmer 
in the. Willamette Valley, and has a family of 
sturdy boys, the eldest of whom bears my name in 
recognition of the desperate surgical operation I 
performed at the first ferry on the Snake River. 


CHARLES ELLIS. 


— 


For the Companion. 


ADVENTURES IN WILD AUSTRALIA. 


SECOND PAPER. 
How I Lived ‘in the Bush.’’ 


I travelled four years in Australia, from 1880 to 
1884, without a white companion. Of this period I 
spent one year among some cannibal tribes of 
Northern Queensland, near the Herbert River, 
sharing their life. I lived in a hut like theirs, 
hunted with them, partook of their meals and 
shared their dangers; and I endeavored to learn 
their language and to become as familiar as possible 
with their ideas and customs. 

In the vast and dense bushwoods or scrubs, that 
so luxuriantly cover the coast mountains of 
Northern Queensland, these natives live in their 
primitive state. The white settler remains in the 
lowlands, and never ventures into thickets of the 
mountain districts to disturb the black aborigines, 
for he can find there neither gold nor diamonds, 
nor anything that could tempt his cupidity, and 
lead him to encounter the hardships of a journey 
to their haunts. 

But I had long wished to study these savages— 
|the lowest of the human race—in their actual 
| conditions of life. To the student of ethnology, no 
phase of human existence is so interesting as the 
most primitive. And as this seemed to be the only 
| mode of getting an exact knowledge of them, I 

made up my mind to live with these wild children 
of nature. 
| A further inducement to risk the dangers con- 
nected with such an enterprise was my belief that, 
by their help, I would be able to secure many 
specimens of the Australian fauna which could be 
procured in no other way. 

Of course it was impossible for me to go and live 
with them at once. I had to work my way in 
among them by degrees. 

I took for my starting point a deserted cattle 
station, called Herbert Vale, about forty miles 
from the mouth of Herbert River, under the 
eighteenth degree of south latitude. An old white 
man, attended by a Kanaka, or native of the South 
Sea Islands, had been left in charge of the prop- 
erty; and although he and I were the only white 
men in the country, I will say that I found him, in 
all my relations with him, the most disagreeable 
human being I had ever met. 

Here I learned, from the surrounding half- 
civilized tribes, some of the elements of their 
language, and became to a certain extent a 
with their habits. Through these semi-savages 
associated with the neighboring natives; and from 
them I ventured, step by step, among the more 
remote tribes, until at last I came to live alone in 
their huts, with absolutely wild Australians, who 
had never before come into contact with a white 
man, or even seen one. 

I was, of course, taking a serious risk when 
thus alone, without a single white follower, I 
|took up my abode in the very heart of the 
cannibal district. But I preferred it so; another 
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white man might easily have compromised the | greatest awe of firearms. It is, however, necessary 


success of the whole expedition, and brought | 
death upon both of us, simply by want of tact in 
his treatment of the savages. 

The greatest difficulty I encountered was in 
getting the blacks to take part in my expeditions ; 
for they are born idlers and have a radical objec- 


| down on the wing. 


THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 
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for one to keep up his reputation as a marksman, 
or he will soon lose their respect. 

Their astonishment is equally great when a 
kangaroo is hit at rest, and when a bird is brought 


I made it my business to keep this wholesome 
fear constantly 
awake. Every 









== night, before 
creeping into 
my hut, I dis- 
charged my 
‘baby gun,” 
as they called 
it, merely in 
order to refresh 
their minds as 
to the existence 
of this much- 
feared weapon. 
When my stock 
of provisions 
had given out, 
which as a rule 
happened very 
soon, because they suited too well the taste of the 
natives, I lived, as they did, on such delicacies as 
snakes, lizards, larvae, eggs, beetles and the like. 
I cannot say much in praise of the flesh of 
snakes. It is white, and certainly looks rather 
inviting, but it is extremely dry and is absolutely 
tasteless. I, therefore, generally allowed the 
blacks to eat it, while the liver, which has a 
marked flavor of game, always was my share. 
We once killed a python about sixteen feet 
long—one of the Australian constrictors that 
sometimes grow twenty-five feet in length, but 
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are not venomous. As the capture and cooking 
of this reptile afford a very good picture of 
aboriginal ways, I will relate the incident in my 
next paper. Cart LuMHOLTz. 


——_———~@>—__—__—_—_ 





THE UNKNOWN QUANTITY. 
All Nature is but Art, unknown to thee ; 
All chance, direction which thou canst not see. 
All discord, harmony not understood, 
. : - | All partial evil, universal good. 
tion to doing any kind of work. Fortunately for 
me, six or seven months before I left that region 
I happened to find a really good native servant. | 
He stuck to me wherever I went, and from | 
the time of his advent my position improved; The death of James Russell Lowell recalls 
materially. - vividly the fact that our government has often 

He was by no means an ordinary black, but| been represented at foreign courts by literary 
was possessed of a peculiar vein of humor that | men. 
frequently led him to blurt out ideas and informa-| Mr. Lowell himself was United States minister 
tion of the highest value to me. to Spain, from which post he was promoted to 

In spite of his good qualities, however, he was | that of the legation at London. 
not quite free from the salient characteristic of| Our diplomatic service is not, like the diplo- 
all these savages—treachery. I never dared to | matic services of the European nations, arranged 
trust him unreservedly, for all Australian blacks | on a system of permanency and promotion. In 
are like children, the sport of caprice and of the | Europe, diplomacy is a profession, for which 
inspiration of the moment, and are especially | men are regularly trained, in which they spend 
prone to deceit. Nevertheless, he was more | the busy years of their lives, and in which they 
worthy to be trusted than the others, and saved | rise from the lower to the higher places almost as 
my life many times. regularly as do army officers. 

We were, as a rule, fortunate enough to find It is seldom, on the other hand, that an Amer- 
four or five ‘black fellows,’ as the native ican minister or consul is promoted from one 
Australians are called, willing to go with us. | legation to another, or that he spends more than 
Sometimes a whole tribe, with their women and | four, or at most eight, years in the service. 
children, would accompany us. As a result of this our government has more 

Whenever it was possible I rode alone, my | freedom of choice of our representatives abroad; 
blacks marching on before me, one of them | and takes men from every walk of life, whether 
leading my pack-horse. At the foot of the| they have had any special training for or experi- 
mountain a camp was pitched, and here the | ence in diplomacy or not. 
horses were left behind, while saddles and bridles It seems always to have been recognized by our 
were hung on a tree in order to protect them | Presidents that men of letters are well suited to 
from the wild dogs. Then we walked up the| the diplomatic office. At all courts, they have 
mountain; for the dense underwood that covered | frequently been called upon to discharge its 
it was impenetrable to horses. duties. 

My equipment on these exploring expeditions} One of the earliest literary diplomatists was 
generally consisted of about ten or twelve pieces | our first great prose writer, Washington Irving, 
of salt beef, some thirty pounds of wheat flour to | who was sent as minister to Spain, and who there 
be baked into bread in hot ashes, and a small | saw the Empress Eugénie in her girlhood. 
quantity of sugar. Instead of tea I used sugar | The appointment of Irving was no doubt 
and water—a mixture which was very cooling | intended both as a recognition of the enrichment 
and refreshing, especially when water could be| of American literature by the author, and as 
found as good as it is in Northern Queensland. |a compliment to Spain, whose history Irving 

My outfit included a large, white woollen| had studied deeply in preparing to write his 
blanket, which became an object of constant | ‘‘Alhambra”’ and the ‘Life of Columbus.” 
wonder and envy on the part of the natives. As| The historian Bancroft was for a while our 
soon as I unpacked it, they made with their | minister at London, and later at Berlin. Another 
tongues a clucking noise expressive of delight, | historian, Motley, was minister, first to Austria, 
and roared out: “*Tamin! Tamin!’’ (Fat, fat!) | and then at London. One of our most eminent 
Anything that is very good they call fat. | scholars in language, George P. Marsh, was for 

One of the most important things I brought | some time minister to Italy. 
with me was tobacco—a source of greater joy to| Nathaniel Hawthorne was appointed by his 
the natives than the very best food. At Herbert | intimate friend, President Pierce, consul at Liver- 
River, before the arrival of the Europeans, the | pool, one of the most lucrative posts in the gift 
blacks knew of no stimulants, but they very soon | of the government; and to this fact we owe 
learned the use of the pipe. Hawthorne’s charming series of English notes. 

Tobacco served me instead of money. For it| Andrew D. White, afterwards President of Cornell 
the natives will do anything, down to selling their | University, was American minister to Berlin. 
wives. They do not chew it, but I have often| Of later writers, Bret Harte, the brilliant 
seen a mother hand her pipe to the child she was | California author, was for some time consul at 

varrying on her back, and the baby would take | Glasgow; John Hay was secretary of legation at 
a puff or two with apparent delight. | Paris; John G. Nicolay was consul-general at 

In bartering with other tribes they frequently | Paris; and William D. Howells was consul at 


—Pope. 
—_————__~or—————- 


LITERARY DIPLOMATISTS. 


send them small bits of tobacco wrapped up in| Venice, whence he gathered the materials for | which in turn are deposited in other banks. But 


grass. In that way tobacco has become known | ‘‘Venetian Days,’ the work which first made 
to remote tribes living in the interior of the | him known in the world of letters. Journalists 
country, who have never come into contact with | have often, especially in recent times, been 
Europeans. | selected to fill diplomatic and consular posts. 

Next to tobacco, my revolver, a fine American John Bigelow was minister at Paris, and John 
one, wae of the greatest importance to me. Very | Russell Young in China; the United States is 


luckily, the natives, who themselves do not| now represented at Paris by Whitelaw Reid, and 


In these days, owing to the Atlantic cable, the 
position of a minister at a foreign court is less 
arduous and responsible than it was before. The 
decision of complex questions is made in the 
state or foreign departments, and the ministers 
are for the most part merely the instruments of 
communication between one government and 
another. 

There is, therefore, less need of thoroughly 
trained diplomatists ; while eminent men of letters 
certainly present to foreign peoples the best and 
most cultivated type of American citizenship. 


—————~@e>—_—__ 
For the Companion. 


SUMMONED BY THE KING: 
James Russell Lowell, obiit, August 12, 1891. 


He was at home in Courts, and knew the great— 
Himself was of them. Oft-times kings have sent 
To call him to their presence ; and he went, 

A welcome guest, to share their royal state, 

Of Earth’s high potentates the fitting mate. 

He was by all men honored—crowned of Song, 
And crowned of Love—and high above the wrong 

Of envy, or the littleness of hate. 

And now the mightiest King—to summon him 
To that far place whereto all souls must come— 
Has sent swift Azrael, Heaven’s Chamberlain :— 

Beyond the ultimate sea’s remotest rim, 

Where all the voices of this earth are dumb, 

The Courtier journeys—called to Court again. 


August 17, 1891. LovIsE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


——____—4@p-—_—_—_—_—_ 


“ HAYSEED.” 


farmer's life is cultivated among country boys by 


in comic papers and ‘“shumorous”’ books, and by 
the fear of being classed among the people whom 
these caricaturists are pleased to call ‘‘hayseeds.” 
Boys are accustomed to see these ‘funny 
pictures,’ in which a sort of farmer who is 
extremely unusual, and may be said not to exist 
at all, is set forth as the type or example of 
farmers in general. And as boys are sometimes 
unreasoning, they are apt to say to themselves, 
“T will not be ridiculed in that way when I grow 
up; I will get out of the ‘hayseed business.’ *’ 

In this way not only is an injustice done by 
these caricatures, but a positive injury. 

The American people have a broad sense of 
humor, and no doubt delight in caricature; but 
they do not delight in injustice or mischief- 
making, when they are able to recognize it as 
such. 

For this reason, it may be hoped that the 
caricaturing of the farmer, which has certainly 
been greatly overdone, may soon cease from the 
distaste for it which is pretty sure to arise. 

The farmer himself can afford to take the 
‘shayseed”’ ridicule good-naturedly. Ata recent 
farmers’ demonstration in the West, men rode in 
a procession dressed in cowhide boots, patched 
trousers, and ragged straw hats, carrying pitch- 
forks on their shoulders. They had adopted the 
guise which the caricature gives them as a way 
of showing that they are independent of that sort 
of ridicule. 
But in the case of the young this spirit of 
independence is not often so strong. With a 
little thought, they must see that an unjust 
caricature does not really affect the credit and 
honor of their occupation; but they are often 
ambitious of what is called consideration or 
respectability, and are likely to be unconsciously 
affected by misrepresenting pictures and stories. 
It is the duty of the young to bear it in mind 
that nothing is more respectable or dignified than 
the life of the independent farmer, and the duty 
of those who have it in their power to “‘raise a 
laugh”’ in the public prints to remember that 
they, no less than serious writers, have a respon- 
sibility to truth and justice. 


a 
or 


HOW CROPS ARE PAID FOR. 


It might be supposed, by those not familiar 
with the subject, that the means used to pay the 
Western farmers for the grain they raise and sell 
were easy and simple. A moment's consideration 
will show, on the contrary, that it is one of the 
most complex of financial operations. 

The farmer sells his grain to large shippers in 
the nearest town. The shipper usually sells it to 
grain dealers in Chicago or New York. 

If these dealers have orders for ‘“*home con- 
sumption,”’ in which most of the crops are used, 
they sell it to the millers or manufacturers, who 
in turn, after making it into flour or corn-meal, 
or other finished forms of food, sell it to the 
bakers or to the people who bake it for themselves. 
If the orders come from foreign countries, the 
dealers send it across the ocean. 

The people who make the final payment for the 
farmer’s grain, therefore, are scattered all over 
the world, but chiefly in the thickly-populated 
cities of our Eastern States. 

Up to the time when the harvest is gathered, 
there is less need for actual money in the West, 
because large payments are made in bank checks, 





now the farmer must be paid, and living as he 
does in a country district, he wants the actual 
money. Bank checks will not do. 

The people of the East either owe the money 
already for their grain, or else they soon will owe 
it. And so the bank employees of the Eastern 
cities, where most of the actual money circulates, 


packages, and sending them by express to the 
Western banks. 

Two or three million dollars of currency wil] 
sometimes leave New York and Boston in a 
single week for this purpose. There is for 
several months actually far less money than 
usual in the Atlantic States. 

How does the East get its money back? To 
answer this question, one must consider what the 
farmer does with his new money. First he puts 
it in his country bank; and then he pays it out 
for wages or living expenses, for clothing, food 
which he does not raise, railroad fares, farm 
tools, and a hundred other things. 

But it is the great manufacturing cities of the 
East which receive payment for such things. 
And so, when the autumn and winter come, the 
Western banks pack up the paper money again, 
and send it back to the East. 

If foreign countries have had to buy vast quan- 
tities of our grain, the country may get still more 
money. So long as we sell Europe exactly as 
much in value as what we buy, the two accounts 
are only checked off against each other. But if, 
for instance, the export of grain is so large that 
we sell in one year seven hundred million dollars’ 
worth of goods, while we buy only six hundred 
and fifty million dollars’ worth, then Europe 
must send over to us on its steamers fifty million 
dollars in good money. 

That is to say, this would be the case if the 
merchandise trade with foreign countries were the 





There can be little doubt that a distaste for the | only thing to be considered. But as a matter of 


fact there are many other things to complicate 


the caricatures of the farmer which are published | the accounts. 


For instance, we have to pay large sums for 
freight, which is carried chiefly in foreign vessels; 
and England has large investments in this 
country, the interest on which must be paid, thus 
diminishing the amount of money which would 
naturally come hither. 

But whatever the balance may be, after all the 
accounts are settled, it is paid in gold. 


—_—__+o-—_—__—__ 


EYES WHICH SEE NOT. 


It is considered now to be an almost essential 
part of the education of the daughter of a well-to- 
do American, that she should spend a season in 
foreign travel. 

The results of the large outlay of money and 
trouble in these tours are often painfully insig- 
nificant. 

One young girl remembers nothing of her jour- 
neyings, but her chance glimpses of princes and 
princesses. Another comes back with a definite 
knowledge of but one place—the shops in Paris. 
To this girl, the whole continent of Europe with 
its history, its vast treasures of art, architecture, 
and records of antiquity means only — pretty 
gowns; to that one—bargains. 

“Each eye,” says a Spanish proverb, “makes its 
own harvest.” 

The same difference in eyes is found among 
those who never travel. A book which won fame 
for its writer throughout the English-speaking 
world was Richard Jefferies’s “Walks About an 
Old Farm,” in which he described the beauty and 
mystery in the weeds and insects, the common 
sights and sounds enclosed within a few acres. 
One boy goes out in the city streets, and comes 
back full of interest and delight in the histories 
hinted in a thousand faces which he bas met, the 
glimpses of comedy and tragedy which he has 
found at every crossing or in every street-car. 
Another sees nothing but the muddy streets. 
The first feels his whole nature warmed and 
elevated; the other is conscious only of the con- 
dition of his shoes. 

The important part of education, then, is not s0 
much the things to be seen as the eye to see them. 
How many intelligent readers would be ashamed 
to own that they had not read the last popular 
novel, while they have never spelled out a page of 
the great books of nature and of human life? 


BASHFULNESS. 


Happy hearts beat under Sunday jackets as four 
boys sprang down the academy steps and dashed 
across the road. 

“Ho, all ye fellows who have nice rich, red, ripe 
strawberry shortcake,” chanted the foremost; the 
second made a variation upon spring chicken, and 
the chorus behind came in bravely “when your 
spring chicken is gone.” 

On they went through the lovely morning— 
racing, loitering, whistling, ruminating, unti] nine 
miles had been passed, and they flung themselves 
down on the river-bank to rest. 

After a swim and a careful toilette made in the 
glass of one another’s eye, they repaired to the 
town hall, where a great dinner was in process. 
You may imagine that they were hungry. - 

Their plates were soon heaped with good things, 
but alas! at the place of the youngest there 
happened to be no knife or fork or spvon. He 
gazed upon the chicken-pie, the mashed potatoes, 
the cranberry sauce, the strawberry shortcake. 

He could not eat with his fingers, nor could he 
endure the thought of the apologies and remark 
and laughter which would follow the disclosure of 
his situation. No one noticed nis distress, so he 
finally left his loaded plate, and with @ heavy 
heart and an empty stomach walked back with 
his jolly companions the nine miles to their home- 

Missed that dinner just because he was 80 
bashful! 

“Goose!” he said to himself afterward. 
“Coward! Set your teeth and square your back, 
and get over this childishness.” 

To-day there is scarcely a more se 
speaker, or more finished gentleman in th 
than that foolish boy. 
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inaugurated reform in the prison and the insane | 
system of the United States and many foreign | 
countries; who treated personally with kings and | 
queens, popes, presidents, plenipotentiaries and 
men of affairs, was so shy in her youth that she 
colored extremely when addressed; that her voice 
often failed her in trying to speak. 

“This is my weakness,” she declared; “along 
this line must I labor with myself.” 

The immoderately bashful person is no less an 
affliction to his associates than to himself. It is | 
his duty to overcome it. By going among people, 
even though at first it is agony; by fortifying 
himself with good clothes; by learning to control 
his muscles; by reading the newspapers for topics 
of the day; by practising the telling of anecdotes 
aloud to himself; by working to overcome shyness 
as he would work over a Greek root or an algebraic 
problem : he will come out more than victorious. 


—+~or— 


ENFORCED BENEVOLENCE. 

The story of Beau Nash is so inwoven in the life 
of Bath, one of England’s most celebrated water- 
ing-places, that one can scarcely see its name 
without thought of him. There, for a triumphant 
period, was he autocrat of fashion, and tyrant over 
aristocracy itself. 

When a certain hospital was about to be built 
there, Nash stood at the door of the Assembly 
Rooms, one day, to receive subscriptions. Pres- 
ently there entered a certain duchess, whose 
custom it was to spend much on her pleasures and 
little on charities. She gave Nash a familiar tap 
with her fan, and said, graciously : 

“You must put down a trifle for me, Nash, for I 
have no money in my pocket.” 

“With pleasure, madam,” was the reply, “if your 
Grace will tell me when to stop.” 

He drew from his pocket a handful of guineas, 
and began counting them out. 

“One, two, three, four, five —” 

“Enough, enough!” cried the duchess, in alarm, 
“what are you about?” 

“Consider your rank and fortune, madam,” said 
Nash, still counting; ‘six, seven, eight, nine, ten —” 

Here the lady’s alarm gave place to anger, but 
Nash continued unmoved. With maddening assur- 
ance, he begged her not to interrupt the work of 
charity, while he went on counting, “Eleven, 
twelve, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen —”’ 

At this point, the exasperated duchess cried 
aloud. Catching his hand, she strove to stop his 
reckless numbering. 

“Peace, madam,” said Nash, “you shall have 
your name on the front of the building, written in 
letters of gold. Sixteen, seventeen, eighteen, 
nineteen, twenty —” 

“I won’t pay a farthing more!” cried she, now at 
white heat. 

“Charity covers a multitude of sins,” replied her | 
tormentor, coolly, and still went on counting. 

“Nash,” cried the duchess, now thoroughly | 
enraged, “you frighten me out of my wits! 1} 
shall die!” 

“Madam, you will never die of doing good,” 
and he was about to count on, but seeing that he 
had reached the end of feminine endurance, he 
agreed to stop if she would give him thirty guineas. 
Thus was the matter settled, but Nash had lost a 
friend. 











+> 
or 


BUBBLES. 


It appears from reports made to the Insurance 
Commissioner of Massachusetts by the several 
“endowment orders” doing business in the State, 
that during ‘the first six months of the present year 
they received in all more than five million dollars. 

They paid out about one-half this sum to cer- 
tificate-holders and for sick benefits, and something 
more than a million dollars for expenses of man.- | 
agement; and have about a million and a half | 
dollars left from their receipts. Meanwhile their 
liabilities have increased more than thirty million 
dollars. 

According to the principle on which these orders 
work those who became members later pay the 
claims of those who came in earlier; and any one 
who knows the four simple rules of arithmetic can 
easily discover by the study of their accounts that | 
after a short time a person who becomes a member | 
must inevitably lose all he “invests.” 

Let every one who is asked to join one of these | 
orders remember two things: First, that on the | 
average, almost exactly one-fourth of the receipts | 
go for “expenses,” mainly salaries to officers; and | 
secondly, that this leaves at best but three-fourths | 
of the receipts to be put at interest. | 

If any one ean tell how, at this rate, an associa. | 
“ion can continue to pay one hundred dollars for | 
an investment of fifty dollars, such a one would 
confer a great favor upon suffering humanity, 
which hitherto has been unable to acquire wealth 
without working for it. 








—~er— 
NOT SO EASY. 


Although it is always easy enough to say, “If I 
were you, I should do so and so,” that is not by 
any means a sign that we should do any better 
than the person whom we advise or reprove, if 
placed in exactly his position. 

A writer of many popular stories says that he 
has never succeeded in ending any of his tales in 
Such a way that all of his readers and correspon- 
dents were satisfied; some one was sure to be 


Seappointed at the way things turned out in the 
Story. 





“oe a desperate resolve to please every 
: 1 possible, at least once, he wrote a novellette, 
a wie _ fate of the heroine quite undecided, 
st te 1g bee faintest intimation of a preference 
“Novy Hn pen on his part. 
I shall “dl ee said, “if I get any complaining letters 
Witt aegis how to answer them.” 
tittle om a woneg: time after the publication of the 
dhietne Sears he had a letter from an elderly 
York mi yr. in a small town in western New 
She wltaioniie ye much addicted to novel-reading. 
© anxiously to know if he would please 


down in rafts, pine and maple, sycamore, pear and 


— 


| sorts of woods by the various makers. 


heroine, marry Harold, the hero, after all, or 
whether she refused him, and sent him off to the 
far West?” 

Whereupon the much-tried author seated himself 
at his desk and promptly wrote the following 
answer: : 

“MY DEAR MADAM.—If you would have married 
him, then she did; if you wouldn’t—then she 
didn’t!” 

And although the elderly spinster has read both 
the story and the note a good many times since 
then, she has never been willing to take the 
responsibility of saying in which way the little 
romance should have closed. 


OLD VIOLINS. 


The great violin-makers, says an exchange, 
all lived within the compass of a hundred and 
fifty years. They chose their wood from a few 
great timbers felled in the South Tyrol, and floated 





ash. They examined these to find streaks and 





veins and freckles, valuable superficially when 
brought out by varnishing. They learned to tell 
the density of the pieces of wood by touching 
them; they weighed them, they struck them, and 
listened to judge how fast, or how slow, or how 
resonantly they would vibrate in answer to strings. 


Some portions of the wood must be porous and 
soft, some of close fibre. Just the right beam was 
hard to find; when it was found, it can be traced 
all through the violins of some great master, and 
after his death in those of his pupils. 

The piece of wood was taken home and seasoned, 
dried in the hot Brescia and Cremona sun. The 
house of Stradivarius, the great master of all, is 
described as having been as hot as anoven. One 
was there soaked through and through with sun- 
shine. In this great heat the oils thinned and 
simmered slowly, and penetrated far into the 
wood, until the varnishes became a part of the 
wood itself. 

The old violin-makers used to save every bit of 
the wood when they had found what they liked, to 
mend and patch and inlay with it. So vibrant and 
so resonant is the wood of good old violins, that 
they murmur and echo and sing in answer to any 
sound where a number of them hang together on 
the wall, as if rehearsing the old music that once 
they knew. 

It was doubtless owing to this fact that when the 
people could not account for Paganini’s wonderful 
playing, they declared that he had a human soul 
imprisoned in his violin; for his violin sang and 
whispered even when all the strings were off. 

There have been experiments made with all 
An Ear! of 
Pembroke had one made of the wood of the cedars 
of Lebanon, but the wood was so dense that vibra- 
tion was deadened and the violin was a poor one. 


CUTTING THE KNOT. 

The ironclad Merrimac which harassed the Union 
fleet, and was herself finally disabled by the 
Monitor, made during her first unquestionable 
triumphs a victim of the frigate Congress. After 
the fight had continued for some time, the Merrimac 
was so fortunate as to take such a position relative 
to her enemy that the destruction of the Congress 
became only a question of moments. 


Her commander was slain, she had been repeat- 
edly set on fire, and her decks were covered with 
dead and wounded. She was accordingly run 
ashore, and there hoisted the white flag. 

The Merrimac now sent alongside two tugs, to 
take possession, and remove the prisoners, but 
= were driven back by a sharp firing from the 
shore. 

General Mansfield had directed the Twentieth 
Indiana to deploy along the beach, behind a sand 
ridge, and two guns were wheeled into position to 
prevent the enemy’s making way with its prize. 

Captain Reed, who was as good a lawyer as 
soldier, raised a question of military law. 

“Since the ship has surrendered,” said he, “has 
not the enemy the right to take possession of her?” 

Then General Mansfield uttered one of the 
shortest and most conclusive opinions on record. 

“I know the old ship has surrendered,” said he, 
“but we haven't.” 

That settled it. Unable to take possession of its 
prize, the Merrimac opened upon her with in- 
cendiary fire, and then withdrew. The remnant 
of the Union crew were brought on shore, and 
that night, when the fire reached her magazine, 
the Congress blew up. That lightning decision 
had at least saved her crew. 


“A MAJORITY.” 

According to a recent decision of the French 
Council of State, a unanimous vote may be cast in 
favor of a candidate at an election, and the candi- 
date may yet fail of receiving a “majority” and of 
being elected. 


Recently, in the town of Montlercon, France, in 
an election for a small local office, only one voter 

resented himself to cast his ballot. He voted for 
Monsieur Bagneux for the office; and Monsieur 
Bagneux, having received all the votes cast, was 
declared elected. 

But the matter was carried before the Council of 
State, which promptly annulled the election, 


| declaring that a “majority of votes cast’? was 


necessary to elect, and that, as ‘“‘a majority” means 
“the greater number,” there could only be a 
majority where there were more than one. 

It is presumable, from this decision, that if two 
votes had been cast for Monsieur Bagneux, these 
two votes would have been held to constitute a 
majority; just as two sheep have been said to 
constitute a “flock of sheep,” and two calves a 
“herd of cattle.” 


HE KNEW HIM. 


Most people wear colored spectacles of some 
kind, and whatever they see takes the hue of the 
glasses. A story comes from England that a 
certain famous operatic conductor lately visited 
Stratford-on-Avon. 


He was one of a select coaching party, and his 
companions soon perceived that he felt no very 


| lively interest in the Shakespeare monument and 


other objects over which all visitors to the place 
are expected to wax enthusiastic. 

“Shakespeare! Oh, yes, Shakespeare,” he mur. 
a wearily, and one of the party volunteered a 
int. 

“You recollect, maestro, ‘Amletto’ and ‘Romeo e 
Giulietta.’”’ 

The popular conductor at once brightened. 

“Ah, yes,” he replied, “I quite understand. Ze 
librettist!” 


“Do you really believe all this?” asked some 
one, of a woman who had been telling ghost 
stories. ‘Indeed | do,” she replied, “and I’m not 





tell her «w 7 
her “whether he intended to have Anna, the 


an imaginary Woman, either!” 





*“*Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’’ preserves the teeth and hardens the gums. 
Made only by Joun I. Brown & Sons, Boston. (Adv. 
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SELWYN HALL. Reapixe, Pa. 
A first-class school for Boys. Thorough instruction and 
careful oversight. New gymnasium. Military drill. 
Rev. WM. J. WILKIE, A. M., Headmaster. 


EASTMAN COLLECE, PovenkerrseE, N. Y., 
offers both sexes the best advantages for a practical 
business education .at the lowest cost. Open all 
the year. Business houses supplied with competent 
assistants. No charge for situations furnished. Stenog- 
raphy taught. Address as above for Illus. Catalogue. 





































































































RIVERVIE Woosrnteepsic.X0y. 
56th Year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 


Government Academies, and Business. Military Organ- 
ization. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


METROPOLITAN 
College of Music, 


19 & 21 East 14th St., New York City. 


Has no equal for the thoroughness of instruction and 
the absolute safety of its methods. Fall term begins 
Sept. 14th. Residence department for lady pupils from 
a distance. Dudley Buck, President; Albert Oss 
Parsons, Vice-President ; H. W. Greene, Secretary and 
Treasurer. For particulars send for College Annual. 








ALL SIMILAR WEAVES ARE 


IMITATIONS AND ARE NOT GENUINE 
SANITARY 


Silk Bath Towel 


Made of Pure Uncombed Silk. Producing perfect circu- 
lation and invigorating the whole system. One of the 
greatest reliefs for 


Rheumatism and Neuralgia, 


Can be used on the most tender skin, generating a 
gentle electrical feeling without the least irritation. 
Wearing qualities guaranteed. Sent by mail on receipt 
of price (P. O. Order). 


$i Each; $9 Per Dozen. 
F. C. SAVAGE & CO., 164 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
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Our assortments of Dress Goods and 
Silks for this season are larger and 
| better than ever before, and the goods 
| set aside especially for our Mail Order 
| customers are more attractive than we 


| have ever offered. Selling 
be obtained because it is | 


the purest. It will make | DRY GOODS 


‘ | 
the food lighter, sweeter, | BY MAIL 
of finer flavor, more di- | can be done with perfect satisfaction to 
“ | the purchaser, as our very large Mail 
gestible and wholesome. Order trade proves, and we solicit in- 
It is always reliable and quiries for any line of goods you may 
uniform in its work. 


require. 
Samples sent FREE upon request to 
I have found the Royal Baking 
Powder superior to all others. 


| any address. Write at once to 
C. GorjU, | 


JOS. HORNE & CO., 
Late Chef, Belnenios's, 


607-621 Penn Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 








Dainty Foods 
Demand it. 





N EVERY Re- 
ceipt that calls for 
baking powder, 
use the “Royal.” 
Better results will 


























‘¢‘Can you smell ?”’ 


LUNDBORQC’S 


Famous Perfumes, 
Edenia, Goya Lily, Swiss Lilac, 


Maréchal Niel Rose, Alpine Violet. 
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For the Companion. 


A YACHT CRUISE IN NORWAY. 
By Lady Constance Campbell. 


Steaming along in what seemed to me the smartest 
yacht afloat, under a blazing sun, on the afternoon 
of Sunday, the Thirtieth of June, we sighted 
Norway at five o’clock. It required a vivid imag- 
ination to realize how much beauty and grandeur 
lies behind the low and somewhat monotonous 
stretch of rocky coast that first met our eye. 

At ten o’clock we were abreast of the Hellisé 
Light-house, and signalled for a pilot. Forthwith 
an amusing race took place among the rival pilots. 
The winner—a thorough specimen of his race, | 
with fair hair, light blue eyes and high cheek- 
bones—sprang up the gangway, breathless aiter 
his hard row; and we, who knew what a captain 
can look like when his vessel is going through 
intricate channels, felt that “The boys about the 
monkey’s cage had better keep away,”’ more espe- 
cially as communication between captain and pilot 
had to be carried on by gesticulation. 
thought it wise to turn in and leave our introduction 
to Bergen for the morrow. 

Bergen is hardly worth mentioning after you 
have been in Norway a week; but if 
you see it before you are thoroughly 
spoilt, itis quaintand pleasing enough. 

The town lies prettily on either side of 


sesides, we 
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On we passed, through such scenery as this, till! which I, for one, shall never forget. Towering | A crowd of children is always assembled under 


we reached Oddé, and hardly had the anchor been 
down five minutes before the vessel was sur- 
rounded with boats manned by juvenile natives, 
all offering for sale baskets of fruit, strawberries, 


raspberries and cherries. Who could resist them? 
One little pair, aged eight or nine, drove a roaring 
trade. They were dressed in every color of the 
rainbow, and looked like a pair of brilliant paro- 
quets. We learned that the way to please a little 
Norwegian lass is to murmur words apparently 
uncomplimentary, but fraught with pleasant mean- 
ing. “Smoky piggy,” 
“Pretty girl!” 


being interpreted, means 


We spent some days here, anchored close to the 


shore, under cliffs topped by a fine glacier, over 
which a fresh, not to say cold breeze, always | 
compensated in the evening for any moments of 
discomfort we might have experienced during the | 
heat of the day. 


The Hardanger peasantry are capital specimens | 


of their class—industrious, contented people, with 
frank, pleasant manners 
courtesy of the Norwegians is one of their most | 
striking characteristics. | 





Indeed, the natural 


One may go far to find a better-looking, stronger | 
race of men. Need they have for industry and | 


strength, or the little patches of ground dignified | 
by the name of farms would do little to keep body | 
and soul together during the long, severe winter 
months. 


Their houses, or rather wooden huts, are kept | 


clean and tidy. The farm, with its herds, descends } 


from father to son, and the son, on succeeding to | 
his father’s property, is bound by law to provide | him, claps his wings and flings the sand into the 


for each member of the family. 
Well for him if he happens to number among his | 


above us rose one peak after another, clear cut in 
rich purple against the saffron sky, and perfectly 
reflected in the water beneath. No sound was to 
be heard save the roar of the distant waterfalls as | 
they dashed down the cliffs from the glacier | 

| 

} 


above. 

Then, as we lay on our oars, and watched the 
mists rising from the deep glen beyond, shrouding 
the lower ledge of a grand crag five thousand feet 
high, the weird notes of the peasant’s cowhorn 
broke upon the stillness, and were repeated in 
softened tones by the echoing rocks. 

Here, if anywhere, I expected to see some fine 
old eagle; but watch as I might and did, I was 
obliged to conclude that the eagles of Norway 
were “not at home” when we called. Nota single 
specimen did I see; and a boy told me he had seen 
only one in all his life. 

Perhaps this was more his fault than the eagles’, 
for they are said to be common enough; and the 
sea-eagle makes known his existence by methods 
which lambs and other small animals can hardly 
be expected to appreciate. 

Stories are told of his even attacking cattle, and 
Von Buch relates, on the testimony of many wit- 
nesses, how he was compelled to accept the 
commonly reported account of the eagle’s method | 
of attack. 

He is said to dart down into the waves, then 
after rolling about with his wet plumage on the 
beach till his wings are quite covered with sand, he 
once more rises into the air, hovers over his 
intended victim, and swooping down quite close to 








brute’s eyes, completely scaring it by repeated 
blows of his pinions. | 





the two arms of the harbor, under hills 
unmarked by any striking features, 
but well wooded, and forming a pic- 
turesque background to the bright 
colored wooden houses, roofed with 
red tiles, that come down to the water’s 
edge. 

On shore what we saw chiefly were 
roughly-paved streets, down which 
clatter innumerable ponies drawing 
earrioles or market carts; women 
dressed, if not in the complete national 
costume, at least with its quaint three- 
cornered white cap,—and here I may 
remark that feminine beauty is not 
conspicuous at Bergen. The women, 
indeed, as a rule are positively ugly, 
while the children—like little fairy 
elves, with flaxen hair, light blue eyes, 
and looking the picture of health— 
form a pleasing contrast to their elders. 

We soon hired ponies and carrioles 
and drove to the church of Fantoft, 
well known to every visitor to Bergen, 
which owes its present situation to the 
energy of an American who trans- 
planted it bodily from its original site 
in the heart of the country. Here it 
stands, a quaint monument of eleventh 
century art, suggesting more a Jap- 
anese pagoda than a Christian church. 

The road lay through ground typical of the more 
fertile districts of the country, through meadows 
of the richest grass, scented with masses of 
meadow-sweet and bluebell, birch, aspen anid 
alder giving welcome shade from the burning sun. 

The climate in this part is much like that of the 
west coast of Scotland. In winter it is mild and 
damp, the thermometer seldom falling below 
fifteen or twenty degrees Fahrenheit; and the 
average rainfall is seventy-two inches per annum. 

But Bergen, besides forming one of the eighteen 
counties and six dioceses into which the country 
is divided, is of interest as one of the chief centres 
of the fishing trade, without which Norway would 
be a still poorer country than sheis. A picturesque 
sight rewards early rising, when the toilers of the 
deep, with their heavily laden and bright-colored 
craft, come into the harbor; for the Norwegians 
love bright colors, and paint the hulls of their 
boats bright green or blue, while the sails are 
generally of a warm yellow or rich red-brown. 

In 1881 the fishing trade of Norway employed 
nearly one hundred and twenty thousand men, and 
the aggregate profits were then estimated at more 
than five million dollars. 
importance, the herring-fishery coming next. 

Intending to return to Bergen later, we spent 
only one day there, and by ten o’clock on the First 
ot July were under steam for the Hardanger 
Fiord, a distance of one hundred and twenty miles. 

How shall I attempt to describe that day, when 
every moment brought into sight some fresh point 
of beauty, some effect of color quite beyond pen 
or brush, and which made it seem audacity to 
touch my sketch-book and color-box, which waited 
patiently at my side? 

As we passed the entrance of Kors Fiord, the 
distant range of the Hardanger came into sight 
with its field of perpetual snow towering above 
lines of pale blue hills and jagged fir-crowned 
promontories, all softened by the heat haze of the 
midday sun. 

The water, dotted here and there by bright- 
colored sailing-boats, sparkled in the sunlight, or 
reflected clearly the fir-wooded banks of Lok 
Sound, which rose within a stone’s throw of the 
vessel as she slowly wound in and out of the intri- 
cate passage. 

Now we passed under cliffs two thousand and 
six thousand feet high, down which course water- 
falls, fresh from the glaciers above, driven by the 
breeze in clouds of spray against the bold, rugged 
ledges of rock. Then we steamed past little 
patches of cultivation, where the industrious 
proprietor has made the most of any tiny bit of 
ground capable of giving foothold for his hut and 
soil for his small crop, which generally consists of 
a strip of barley and another of potatoes. Here 
were cherry-trees, laden with fruit, at the water’s 
edge, and banks of birch and alder. 


Cod-fishing leads in | 





A Fiord in Norway. 


possessions one of the flat, small islands called 
vire, with which the coast is studded, and which, 
if well stocked with sea-fowl, form a most impor- 
tant part of a Norwegian peasant’s property. 

These islands, which are stocked with puffin, 
valuable for their feathers, are the scenes of sport 
which, from the accounts given of the methods 
employed, convey a strong impression that they 
must be the lunatic asylums of the feathered 
tribe. The fowler either sends down a dog trained 
for the purpose into the narrow clefts of the rocks, 
or lets down an iron hook which the first puffin at 
leisure is obliging enough to seize hold of. The 
next one in his turn bites and holds on to the first 
one’s tail; and thus the birds cling in succession, 
until a whole affectionate and curiously self-sacri- 
ficing family is dragged to light in one continuous 
chain. 

Every village has its school, and where the 
population is thinly scattered, the schoolmasters 


| wander from farm to farm. In this way primary 
education is brought within the reach of the most | 


isolated families. 
That neglect of the means of education is reck- 
oned a serious offence is shown by the fact that no 


| Norwegian can be confirmed who does not know 


how to read. He may not marry till he has been 
confirmed, and if he completes his twentieth year 
without having been confirmed, he is in danger of 
the House of Correction. What the House is, and 


what are its forms of correction, I have not been | 


able to ascertain. 

We had no opportunity to witness a Norwegian 
wedding. A somewhat gloomy custom makes it 
one of the betrothed bride’s first duties to weave 
with her own hand her future husband’s winding- 


sheet. Having so occupied the days of her engage- | 


ment, she appears arrayed in gorgeous apparel 
for the ceremony, which is followed by a course of 
feasting and dancing, beside which the trials 
attending our matrimonial arrangements at home 
sink into insignificance. 

Leaving Oddé we steamed up the Eidé Fiord, 
one of the many branches of the Hardanger, and 
anchored for a night off the small village of Eidé, 
within a short walk of which lies Graven’s Lak, 
one of the prettiest inland lakes we saw. The 
lower slopes of the hills on either side were wooded 
with spruce, birch, alder and mountain ash. 

The Sogné Fiord is certainly the grandest as 
well as the longest fiord in Norway. Itisa hun- 
dred miles in length, shut in by sheer precipitous 
walls, and sends out various branches, of which 
the Essé Fiord is one. 

Anchoring off the small village of Balholmen, 
we were under cliffs and crags, to look to the top 
of which for any great length of time involved 
serious risk of permanently twisting one’s neck. 


The blinded ox rushes away to avoid the attack 
until he either falls over a cliff or becomes com- 
pletely exhausted; in either case falling a prey to 
hisenemy. This for him whose faith is large. 

The glacier above the Sogné Fiord is part of 
the perpetual snow. field of the “Jostedals Brae,” 
between the Sogné and Nord Fiords, which covers 
an area of five hundred and eighty square miles, 
reaching a height of five thousand feet and 
descending to four thousand or forty-five hundred 
feet. Our most northerly point was Moldé, where 
we spent three delightful days before sadly 
turning homeward. 

There is one spot in Moldé which has painful 
associations forme. That spotis the fur shop. I 
entered this place full of good resolutions, and 
with rather a well-stocked purse. I came out, 
having parted with those resolutions, with parcels 
stuffed under each arm, hanging from every 
finger, and with my purse in a deplorable con- 
dition. 

Three weeks—or three days—can seem long 
| enough when, from any anxiety or sorrow, each 
| hour seems to drag heavily along, but as I looked 

from my port early one morning, and saw that we 
| were rounding Ardnamurchan Point, 1 thought 
| that never before had I known so short a three 
| 


weeks. 
| —— 
For the Companion. 
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| THREE LITTLE KINGS. 
King Alphonso of Spain. 


| 
| A happy life is that of King Alphonso XIII. of 

Spain, who will be six years old on the Seventeenth 
| of May next. He is a remarkable and intelligent 
| child, with a handsome, frank face and silky, golden 
|curls. He has already a very correct knowledge 
| of his power and high station, and knows how to 
| behave in a kingly fashion, and yet obeys in all 
| things his mother, Queen Christina. 
The white-haired Madame Taeon, who was the 
| governess of his father, King Alphonso XII., some 
| thirty years ago, has supreme control of the royal 
nursery; but Raimunda, the gorgeously attired 
| peasant nurse, is still his most cherished attendant. 
The little King refused to allow her to be paid off 
and dismissed at the time when he could have done 
without her services, and insisted upon her being 
retained as a member of his household. 

Punctually at seven o’clock every morning young 
| Alphonso is awakened by Raimunda, who bathes 
| and dresses him. He then drinks a cup of choco- 
late, and partakes of fruit and toast. 

At eight he steps out upon the low, spacious 
balcony of his nursery, which looks out upon the 


Boating late one evening, we rowed slowly to | great square, and listens to the music of a regi 
| the head of this fiord, and saw an effect of color | mental band. 


the windows to see him appear. Rich babies, 
covered with costly furs, and ragged little street 
urchins all uncover their little heads in a low 
obeisance to their young sovereign, who bows 
gracefully all around to return their salutation. 

When he happens to recognize any of his young 
subjects among the rows of upturned rosy faces, 
he leans over the balcony, and, calling them by 
name, chats joyfully with them until his mother 
summons hin. Then with another bow anda wave 
of his hand, he leaves the balcony, followed | 
the enthusiastic hurrahs of his fervent little 
admirers. 

Shortly after nine the King drives out in a 
beautifully appointed carriage, accompanied by 
Madame Tacon and preceded by two outriders in 
brilliant liveries. After a drive of two hours, 
during which his childish prattle never ceases, he 
returns to the palace for luncheon. 

On his arrival, the palace guard turns out anid 
the bugle sounds, to the great joy of the young 
sovereign, who dearly loves military display. As 
he ascends the steps leading to the great hall, the 
Royal halberdiers range themselves in line on 
2ach side of the stairs. 

When he reaches the top of the stairway he turns 
to Colonel Loigorri, the chief of the halberdiers, 
and, in obedience to the instructions which he has 
received from his mother, doffs his cap and says 
with great gravity, “Let them retire.” 

At five o’clock he goes out for another drive, 
which is attended with the same ceremonies; anid 
after his dinner, which he takes with his mother, 
he plays with his regiments of tin soldiers, or 
romps with his big dog Cesar in a large gallery 
filled with all kinds of toys, ranging from the 

rubber menagerie of babyhood to the 
miniature railway trains, steamboats, 
and beautifully painted picture-books 
appropriate to his age. 

At eight o’clock his mother takes him 
to his bed-chamber, which communi- 
‘ates with her own, and hears him 
recite his evening prayers. The Queen 
invariably remains seated by his cot of 
sculptured ivory, shrouded in curtains 
of white gauze and silver brocade, 

. holding his hand in hers until he falls 
asleep. 

Alphonso has a little basket-carriage 
of his own, drawn by two snow-white 
Spanish donkeys, which he drives with 
great skill. Wrapped in a sable coat 
with a sable-lined hood, his little maj- 
esty takes his place on the high velvet 
cushion of his miniature equipage, and 
with a masterly crack of his whip, 
starts off the donkeys, who jingle their 
bells and toss their long ears as if in 
defiance of the admonitions of the 
English groom who is in attendance. 

While at the sea-side resort of San 
Sebastian, King Alphonso enjoys more 
liberty of action than he does at Madrid. 

Every morning he appears on the 
sands near the sea escorted by Madame 
Tacon and the faithful Raimunda, and 
plays with his sisters and other little 
children as freely as if he were not his 
most Catholic Majesty King Alphonso 
XIII. of Spain. 

But in the wildest moments of his enjoyment, 
the boy remembers that he is the King, to whom 
all people give homage, crowding to kiss his tiny 
hand; and he is full of pride and resolution. 

At times he is even a little overbearing. One 
morning in August, when he was four years old, he 
was running on the long lawn under the gray walls 
of the old chateau. The roses and orange-trees 
filled the air with their perfume; and, seated ona 
low wicker chair, Queen Christina watched the 
little boy as he chased some bright butterflies 
which hovered over the flowers. 

The Queen had often forbidden him to hurt any 
living creature. For once, however, he disobeyed, 
and as a large butterfly settled on a crimson rose 
close by, Alphonso put out his little hand and 
caught it by its velvety wings. 

At that moment the Queen, who had risen and 
approached unheard, put her: hand on his arm, 
and, unclosing his fingers, set the prisoner at 
liberty. 

“You have disobeyed me, mein Bubi.” This is 
the pet name by which she always calls him. “You 








KING ALPHONSO OF SPAIN. 


have been cruel,” she said, sadly, while the little 
boy was looking ruefully at the brilliant dust left 
by the butterfly’s wings on his pink finger-tips- 

His pretty face was flushed with suppressed 
anger, and he attempted to draw his arm away 
from his mother’s grasp. 

“I am the King,” said he, imperious!) 
san do as I like!” 

“You are the King, my child,” answer 


“and I 


{| Queen 


Re fr i 2 st 
Christina, softly, “and that is why yeu “* 
always be good and merciful to all creatures 


; > : wh. and I shall 
ing. You have pained me very much, ane I sh 


not kiss you to-night.” 


The boy burst into tears, and then kissing the 
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Queen’s hand he said, sobbing, “I am very sorry, 
mamma. I beg your pardon—I will do it no more!” 


Since then the little fellow has always been very | 


careful to obey his mother, for he knows that, 
although she loves him tenderly, she never over- 


| of responsibility which rests on the shoulders of a 


jooks his faults, and he cannot bear to see her | 


angry- 

For a time he was very ill, and during forty- 
eight hours it was believed that he could not 
recover. Prayers were offered up for him in all 
the churches of the kingdom, and his mother, the 
Queen, and the old prime minister Sagasta, on 
whose knees the boy, when well, loved to sit and 
listen to stories, never left his bedside until the 
crisis Was over. 





King Alexander of Servia. 


Very different is the existence of the young | 
King Alexander of Servia, whose fifteen years of | 


life have been sadly desolate. It is impossible not 
to sympathize with this poor boy. Well may he 
envy the lot of King Alphonso, who enjoys a 
tender mother’s love, and who is surrounded by 
friends and loving subjects. 

Since his father, King Milan, abdicated in his 
favor in March, 1889, the life of young Sacha, as he 
is called by the Servians, has been in constant 
danger, and several attempts have been made to 
kill him. 

A week after his ascension to the throne five 
dynamite bombs were thrown through the windows 
of the military riding school near his palace, which 
he had left but ten minutes before the termination 
of his daily riding lesson. 

The force of the explosion was such that all the 
windows in the neighborhood were shattered; and 
had Alexander been still in the building, as his 
would-be assassins supposed, he would have been 
blown to pieces. 

The unfortunate lad, parted from his father and 
mother, whom domestic and political troubles have 
separated and driven out of the country, is 
extremely miserable, and says that his present 
existence is unendurable. He has not a single 
intimate friend to whom he can turn for comfort, 
and he is not allowed to communicate freely with 
either his father or his mother. 

He is forced by etiquette to take his meals alone, 
and never hears a word of genuine affection. 

He is a very brave and courageous boy, and 
remains patient and courteous to all in this melan- 
choly life. He strives to perfect himself in all 
bodily exercises and manly habits, and seems to 
think himself quite old. Truly, the burden of woe 
which he carries on his youthful shoulders is 
heavy enough to make him forget the pleasures 
and light-hearted joys of childhood. 

He is a good shot, and is as skilful in the man- 
agement of a boat as he ison horseback. He can 
drive three horses harnessed abreast, in Russian 
fashion, with great skill; he has been well trained 
in all athletic exercises, and can climb and run and 
walk long distances without fatigue. 

His slender limbs are as strong as steel, and his 
health is excellent. One of his few pleasures 
during the fair season is to climb the higher 
ranges of the Servian hills, his gun strung across 
his shoulder, or carried in his hand ready to shoot 
the antelopes or chamois which abound there. 

He has a little tent which is set up for his use on 
the hills. He knows all the paths through the 
large, dark forests and pine woods, and feels free 
and happy only when he reaches the rocky regions, 
strewn with boulders of granite and barred here 
and there by huge limestone crags. 

When at home in his immense, melancholy 
palace, the young monarch is unhappy. No one 
ever hears him complain or sees the tears fill his 
eyes; but the sense of his loneliness and bereave- 
ment never leaves him. Sometimes he lets his 
grief have its full sway when no one is near—when 
the night has closed in and he is left to himself. 

He studies hard with his tutor, Professor Doritch; 
he Jearns German, French, English, Russian, 
Italian, Latin and Greek. Study is a pleasure to 
him, for he is very ambitious, and strives to become 
a learned and good man. 





King Bun-Lan of Annam. 


Far away across the seas lies the great Asiatic 
Kingdom of Annam. A Inrge portion of its area 
a. * jungles and fever-breeding marshes. 
ucre are, too, immense fields of maize and rice, 
— and there a pleasant thicket of cotton- 
emes or mango-trees. 
Prec this land reigns little King Bun-Lan, a 
ap arn sovereign. A queer little child is 
ties a a inned monarch. Unlike their majes- 
iene pain and Servia, he disdains games, sports 
e ‘childish amusements. Solemn and prematurely 
—— spends his days in solitude in his great 
He ap ©, poring over books and manuscripts. 
with mel: hase little figure, slight and supple, 
poeta oe y black eyes and a mournful coun- 
and quick i ~ asa leopard in movement, 
itor . mental perception. He studies hard 
fart the language of the French, who are the 
Masters of his country; and is extremely careful 


to see that those who teach him shall be perfectly 
conscientious and well informed. 

Evidently he already realizes the heavy burden 

| 
sovereign, and, instead of trying to shirk his | 
duties, this young “barbarian,’’ who would have 
many excuses for laziness and self-indulgence, is 
constantly striving to improve his mind and his 
education. 

A short time ago the young King received from 
the French Government a large number of mag- 
nificent toys, nearly all of which were of a nature to 
make him acquainted with the marvellous progress 
of the civilization and industry of Europe. He 
has deigned to be interested in and even pleased 
with them. 

Beautiful indeed were these costly playthings, 
the possession of which would render any boy 
almost beside himself with joy. Among their 
number is a miniature steamboat, the tiny engine 
of which, when set in motion by the heat of a spirit 
lamp, propels the little vessel with ease and 
rapidity. 

A complete railway train, with numerous car- 
riages and baggage-cars, drawn by a genuine 
miniature locomotive, which steams and puffs and 
runs on real iron rails, is another of the toys. 

Among them there are also mechanical singing 
birds in silver cages, a little printing-press, a 
clown who, when wound up, walks, dances and 
rolls his eyes and executes the most remarkable 
feats of gymnastics, and last but not least, there is 
a complete regiment of French artillery. 

Mks. FRITZ CUNLIFFE-OWEN. 
—Qr—___—_—— 
For the Companion. 


MAKING A HOME. 


THIRD PAPER. 





Curtains and Carpets. 


The color of wall-paper and paint is hardly more 
important than that of curtains, carpets and dra- 
peries. 

Every window should have at least two sets of 
curtains. Often there should be three sets. First, 
then, is the white curtain, close against the pane, 
which should be at every window in the house. 

The use of pane curtains only is certainly an 
improvement on the old-fashioned shades and 
“Venetian blinds,’”’ but it is not really pretty, for 
it leaves the upper sash bare. To overcome this, 
and yet to enjoy the privacy and convenience of 
the lower curtains, you will need two sets of dra- 
pery, one arranged as usual, and the other consist- 
ing of white curtains long enough to reach from 
the top of the frame to the sill. These, being open 
in the middle, are caught back at each side with 
bows of ribbon. 

Over these, again, suspended from a rod at the 
top of the window frame, hang the heavy stuff 
curtains on which you depend for color, and which 
should touch the floor in parlors, but may be cut at 
the sill in bedrooms. 

The material suitable for curtains is of infinite 
variety. Of course those against the glass should 





be as nearly white and as like lace as possible. I 
reject Madras, which, though pretty in itself and 
not dear, does not wash well. Some of the muslins, 
coarsely worked with chain stitch, are durable, but 
rather heavy. 

I find that among the cheap materials, the soft 
cotton crépes called “crazy cloths” are best for all 
purposes. When put up full enough they give the 
soft, graceful folds we so much desire. 

They come in pure white, in écru, and also with 
a design in colors in either of these grounds. 

Suspend the pane curtains by means of small 
brass rings which slip easily over a metal rod, 
permitting the curtain to be pulled aside at will, 
without creasing it. 

The longer lace set is also ona metal rod; but 
this may be run through the upper hem if need be, 
since these curtains are rarely drawn back from 
the top. 

The heavy curtains may be of plush, with costly 
embroideries—if your house is a palace and all its 
appointments on a magnificent scale. Otherwise I 
advise much less pretentious stuffs, for nothing is 
more depressing than to go into a little box of a 
house and find rich effects which are only beautiful 
when far enough away to be seen in proper rela- 
tions to the whole decoration. 

Few people know the decorative possibilities of 
cretonne. A parlor can be beautiful furnished 
entirely with it, provided it is wisely chosen. Itis 
by far the best stuff for bedrooms. The Morris 
cretonnes are well known to all artists; they are 
expensive everywhere, but especially so in Amer- 
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been copied by our manufacturers, and these 
imitations are generally sold from thirty-five to 
seventy-five cents a yard. 

A curtain stuff of very rich appearance is double | 
velours, or tycoon cloth. It suggests chenille, but 
is better than that material—heavier and more | 
velvety. Both sides being alike it needs no lining. | 


Next in beauty are the old-fashioned “reps,” 
beautiful 


which come in plain tints, and make 
curtains where masses of 
color and noble folds are 
needed. 

Reps must be lined, as 
must all material not alike 
on both sides, and this is no 
easy task. To do it well, 
the outside material should 
be spread on the floor and 
the lining stretched smooth- 
ly over it, the bottom edges 


being securely sewed to 
each other. 
About ten inches above 


this seam a line of basting 
is run across, and the lining 
turned back until stopped 
by this basting. Just along 
this line the lining and cur- 
tain are sewed together by 
a blind stitch in silk of the 
exact color of the outside; 
though the stitch must not 
show through either of the 
materials. 

The lining is then smoothly laid in place again, 
and a second line of basting, fifteen inches above 
the last, is made ready and the stitching repeated. 
This is done again and again at intervals of twelve 
or fifteen inches until the top is reached. 

The hanging of heavy curtains is a simple matter, 
though there are right and wrong ways here, too. 
They should always hang from rings, either brass 
or wooden, slipped over a heavy pole of like 
material. 

There isa convenient contrivance which makes 
this easy. On the outer edge of the ring is a smal! 
metal ring, just large enough to hold the brass 
hook which comes with it. The lower end of the 
hook is twisted so as to form a safety-pin, and 
when this is pinned to the upper hem of the curtain 
and the hook put into the small ring, the curtain is 
in place. 

Curtains should always be quite full; but when 
the stuff is heavy less width is needed, though even 
here all appearance of scantiness is to be avoided, 
especially if curtains are to be drawn across the 
windows or doors at the top instead of hanging 
straight down at the sides. 

When soft, light material is used, like silk or 
cretonnes, so many folds will be needed that the 
curtain should be sewed into shape before it is put 
up. A deep single fold is laid for the front edge. 
Then the width is equally divided so as to admit of 
three or four double but shallow folds. A stitch is 
taken through each set of folds at the top, and the 
pin-hook fastened in about the same place. 

Just where the curtain should be caught back 
depends somewhat upon the height of the window; 
but in general the nail for the tie-back should be 
nearly in the middle of the distance between the 
floor and the top of the window-frame. Where 
there is unusual height, however, this does not 


feet above the washboard. 


to hang in a festoon-like puff over the tie, but 
should be parted, drawn to each side and held 
closely in a band which hangs from a nail and has 
a “slope” of about forty-five degrees therefrom. 

The ties should never be of stiff materials. 
Ribbons, bands of silk or cords of worsted or silk 
are quite enough to keep a curtain in place. How 
absurd, then, the fashion of chaining up these 
yielding materials with brass chains. 


floors, and it only remains to tell of certain kinds 
of carpets that are best for the purpose. 
If you can possibly find the money for them, 


lifetime. These thick rugs last a generation or 
two, if properly cared for. 

After the Bokhara rugs, which are quite expen- 
sive, come the Turkish, the Persian, the Daghestan, 
the Smyrna and a host of others, each beautiful in 


in color than the Bokharas. 

In imitation of these we have the American 
velvets, always alike on both sides and with a thick 
pile which wears well. But they are not to be 
compared with the Eastern rugs in any way; and 
as they are somewhat costly, too, you may prefer 
something really prettier in a Brussels mat made 
with a border. 

Next in durability are the art squares. 
the English are the best, but the American wear 
fairly well. They come in all shapes and sizes, 
and are sold almost everywhere in our Eastern 
cities for one dollar the square yard. : 

These mats are merely three-ply or ingrain car- 
pet, finished by having a border woven around the 
centre; but they come in rather better designs 
than the ordinary ingrains. 


spotty appearance in the design and the mixture 
of colors that do not blend. 

Light carpets wear better than dark ones as they 
show wear less. Well-covered carpets of thor- 
oughly mixed colors show spots and stains less 
than those in which the design is thin and scattered, 
or where large patches of any one color are 
prominent. It is hardly necessary to remind you 
that the scrolls, the gigantic roses and the mam- 
moth tulips so prized by our grandmothers are 
hopelessly inartistic. 

A very cheap carpet can be made at home by 
cutting into fine strips all the old ingrain carpet 
you can find, and mingling with it strips cut from 
a few yards of new of different bright colors. 
These strips are sent to the man who weaves “rag” 
carpets, and, being treated exactly as he treats his 
balls of rags, they unite to form not only a neat 





ica. The designs have in some instances, however, 





hold good, as no tie-back should be more than five | 


Curtains should never be pulled out and allowed | 


. . : | 
Next to curtains in importance come the carpets. | 
I have entered a special plea for rugs and stained | 


Eastern rugs are an investment that pays during a | 


its own way, but a little more striking and mixed | 


Of these | 


What you need always to remember is to avoid a | 


and durable carpet, but a very pretty one, too, in | 


which lines of color are artistically blended. The 
weaving may cost as much as fifty cents a yard, 
but the mat will wear long enough to pay for this. 
I must not forget to say that the strips should all 
be cut in a line with the selvage—never across it. 
For the smaller draperies of the room—the 
mantel-scarfs, chair-backs and table-covers now 
considered indispensable—no material is better 
than the China silks which are brought to us in 
suca beautifu’ colors. For 
the mantel-sheif it is quite 
suflicient to line a piece of 


this silk large enough to 
face two feet below each 
end and six inches below 


the front edge of the mantel, 
and then finish the ends and 
edges with a fringe made 
of small tassels of various 
harmonizing colors. 

To tables of ornamental 
wood, a small square of 
plush edged with gold lace 
gives an air of elegance 
which no more showy cover 
could do; and when it is 
necessary to conceal the 
whole table, a cloth of Bol- 
ton sheeting, heavily out- 
lined with rope silk or Bar- 
garren floss, is easily made 
and appropriate. 

In upholstery, in chair 
cushions and in all the 
minor draperies of the room, the color is more 
important than the material, and nothing is more 
offensive than single pieces which are so gorgeous 
in either of these as to out of keeping with 
their surroundings. ANNIE 


be 
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SALLY’S MUSEUM. 


The little girls had longed for years to have a 
| place entirely their own to keep their treasures in 
Jand play those fantastic, imaginative rainy-day 

games, which are spoiled by the least suspicion 
| that a grown person can overhear them or behold 
| their innocent mysteries. 


For how is it possible for a grown person to 
understand that a circle of chairs and an oak 
bough represent a magic forest, or that Sally, 
when she puts on a string of blue beads and hangs 
an old red shaw! from one shoulder, is a wandering 
| princess? 

When mother chances upon their play in the 
midst of some such thrilling episode, she stands in 
the doorway and smiles and lingers, and doesn’t 
realize that everything is at a standstill until she is 
gone; and as likely as not she will warn Sally not 
to come downstairsin that rig or she will trip, and 
remind her to be sure and clear up when she is 

done playing. 

Nothing is so sure to break the spell of a good 
| time as the thought that clearing up must follow; 
but somehow even the most considerate mothers 
never understand this. 

But this summer Sally has had a little bit of a 
room to herself, entirely to play in. What good 
times she has had there with her mate in bad 
weather, and what delightful trophies they have 
brought back from their out-door rambles. 

They call the place their “cubby-hole’” when 
they play in it, but their “museum” when they 
show it to visitors. 

Their collection of curiosities is miscellaneous 
but undoubtedly extensive. Over the door hangs 
| a stuffed sea-gull, rather the worse for wear and 
inclined to shed down powders from his interior 
on the furniture, to the terror of the family, who 
| declare it must be arsenic. There is a hornet’s 
nest as big as Sally’s head in one corner. The 
other children let her down from the barn window 
with a rope to reach it, and she got stung and was 
| plastered with mud and vinegar for the rest of the 
| day. 
| The fluffy cotton balls over a picture, and the 
| specimens of lava, and the seed-work from the 

Sandwich Islands were given her by sympathizing 
| friends, but the collection of birds’ eggs, half of 
| them not labelled and a large proportion cracked, 
are the result of her own searching, scrambling 
and tumbling. 

The horseshoe crab and the seaweed she brought 
from the beach; but unfortunately she did not 
understand how to prepare properly the shells 
which she got at the same time, so after she had 
had them only a week her mother made her throw 
them away. She feels badly about it still, for 
there were as many as eleven kinds, and they did 
not smell so very strong, and she kept the windows 
open, and she is sure that in another week, if 
people would only have waited, they would ha, 
dried up inside and been all right. 

They did let her keep the starfish, though. They 
made her dry him out of doors, where it is a 
wonder he was not stolen; but he did dry at last, 
and he is a big one and a perfect beauty, and looks 
finely, placed on a square of old black velvet on 
the top of the bureau. 

She is very proud of him—almost as proud as 
she is of the giant clam-shell in which mamma 
| made a sketch of herself and Susy Jones as they 
| looked in bathing, with their hair all stringy and 
great sun-hats on. Everybody laughs at that 
sketch, and she thinks that if mamma had not 
married she would certainly have been an artist. 

Sally used to envy her elder sister her pretty 
room with lace curtains, and dainty valentines, 
and German favors, and painted Christmas cards, 
and little trifles from bazaars and fancy fairs stuck 
in the looking-glass and pinned up on the walls. 

She used to wish she were old enough to have 
such a room. But that was before she had her 
cubby-hole, which is a great deal nicer and more 
interesting; it is even, she tells herself, as she 
gazes triumphantly upon her curiosities, ‘more 
instructive.” 

She would not change that little seven-by-ten 
| paradise for anything less delightful than a palace 
in the Arabian Nights. 
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CLOTHING MATERIALS. 


1. Cotton: (1) Where and how raised? (2) How 


gathered and cleaned? (3 How made into 
thread and cloth ? 

ti. Wool: (1) How produced ? (2) Howcleansed and 
spun? (3) How dyed and woven? (4) Advan- 
tages of woollen clothing ? 

ll. Silk: (1) Its source? (2) How cleaned, reeled | 
and spun? (3) Used for what kinds of garments ? 

IV. Other materials for clothing: Linen, camel’s hair, 
furs, chamois-skin, leather, etc.; their sources, | 
manufacture and special uses ? 








For the Companion. 


AN AUTUMN SONG. 


Come! For awhile put work away, 

The very winds keep holiday. 

Come! let us beoathe the eager air, 

Above the world of cark and care, 
Upon the mountain-top. 


The rustling leaves the roadway spread 

With puce and russet ; gold o’erhead, 

Orange and green glow in the sun, 

Whose rays through clouds their way have won, 
To touch the mountain-top. 


The merry rushing stream doth flow, 

Across the path as up we go. 

In the wood plays at hide and seek, 

Laughs to itself at each new freak, 
Sings of the mountain-top. 


And sudden through the twisted trees, 

A blue and purple land one sees, 

Misty and faint, as in a dream, 

Through which there winds a silver stream, 
We near the mountain-top. 


And now at last we throw us down 

Upon the rocky root-fast crown, 

Which towers aloft ’mid shine and shade, 

While at our feet the world seems laid, 
Far ‘neath the mountain-top. 


A new world this of calm and peace, 
Where hearts grow light and troubles cease, 
And larger ways than ours we see : 
A little nearer heaven are we, 
High on the mountain-top! 


W. HENRY WINSLOW. 


| 
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For the Companion. 


GIVE HEED. 


A story is told of one of the “fighting Carters”* | 
of Virginia, who, in 1771, was a member of the 
House of Burgesses, when a fearful storm broke 
over the building. 

The sudden darkness and terrible thunder 
appalled the delegates, who rushed to the door, 
many crying out that “the day of judgment 
had come.”’ 

‘Put the question, Mr. Speaker,’’ shouted the | 
stern voice of John Carter. ‘Call the ayes and 
noes. If the last day has come, let the Judge 
find us attending to our business.” 

The grim old burgess understood, what so | 
many of us never learn, that our every-day work | 
is a religious duty. 

We are apt to think that our church-going, 
Bible-reading and prayers are our only service to 
God, and that our daily work—whether it be 
drawing out briefs, shoeing horses, or washing 
dishes—necessarily belongs to the world and the 
world’s life. 

Some of the old Jews had a clearer idea of the 
truth. The ‘‘artificers in brass’’ and the ‘‘carvers 
of cedar’’ felt that they were doing a task set 
them by God, as truly as were the prophets when 
they spoke by inspiration. | 

A young girl who had lately become a member | 
of the church exclaimed: ‘There 1s one com- | 
mand in the Bible which I cannot obey. ‘Pray | 
without ceasing.’ I cannot spend my days idly | 
in prayer; I have my work to do.” 

Her work was that of a shop-girl in a large | 
establishment. If she had gone to it in the spirit | 
of a child who has a task to do for a loving Father, | 
Whose eye is upon her, she would have known 
that every word and act of the day, even its 
weariness and pain, were silent appeals for that 
Father’s help and approval. In the highest sense | 
it is true, Laborare est orare. | 

When the Saviour of mankind was revealed to | 
the world, it is significant that He came not first | 
to kings, or prophets, or even to holy men, pray- 
ing for his appearing, but to shepherds watching | 
their flocks, doing their work by night as by 
day. 

There is one thing to be remembered, however: 
The daily work must be good, legitimate work, 
or it is certainly not that which God has given us 
to do. 

Another truth to remember is that the shep- 
herds, when they heard the story of the angels, 
left their flocks and ‘‘came with haste’’ to find 
the Saviour. 

There will come times to each of us, in the 
midst of our daily drudgery, when some messen- 





, tage : : 
| thing actually exists, and is in daily use in a 


| World and its advent to America is the famous 
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which came to the shepherds, or to John and 
James when Jesus spoke to them as they were 
mending their nets. 

“See, then, that ye disobey not the Heavenly 
call.”” 

‘bid — = 

BONAPARTE’S PERSONAL ASCENDANCY. 

Taine, in his ‘“‘Modern Regime,” ascribes the 
peculiarities of the French of to-day largely to the 
First Napoleon. He laughed at and stimulated 
their passion for equality. He took advantage of 
their little regard for liberty as understood by 
English-speaking peoples, and lessened it. He 


}encouraged them in all their natural favor for 


centralization in government. Their craving for 
military glory, the theatrical airs of the nation and 
its public and literary men, the readiness with 
which the popular imagination responds to fantas- 


tic proposals for establishing French power in the | 


Orient, all are Napoleonic. 


The personal ascendancy of Bonaparte over the 
generation with which he came into contact and 
from which France inherits its present way of 
thinking, is shown by numerous anecdotes. 

When Napoleon, at twenty-six years of age, was 
appointed as commander-in-chief of the army in 
Italy, Admiral Decrés, who had known him well 
in Paris, learned that he was to pass through 
Toulon. Decrés wrote long afterward: 

“Tl atonce proposed to my comrades to introduce 
them, venturing to do so on the ground of my 
previous acquaintance with him. Full of eager. 
ness and joy we started off. The door opened and 
I was about to step forward, when the attitude, 
the look, and the tone of voice sufficed to arrest 
me. And yet there was nothing offensive about 
him. Still this was enough. I never tried after 
that to overstep the line thus imposed on me.” 

A few days later, at Albergo, certain Generals 
of Division, and among them Augereau, a vulgar, 
heroic old soldier, vain of his tall figure and his 
courage, arrived at headquarters not well disposed 
toward the little parvenu sent to them from Paris. 

Recalling the description which had been given 
to them, Augereau was abusive and insubordinate 
beforehand, saying: 

“One of Barras’s favorites. The Vendémiaire 
guard! A street general! Neverinaction! Hasn’t 
a friend! Looks like a bear because he always 
thinks for himself! He is said to be a mathemati- 
cian and a dreamer. An insignificant figure!” 

They enter, and Napoleon keeps them waiting. 
At last he appears with his sword and belt on, 
explains the disposition of the forces, gives them 
their orders and dismisses them. Augereau is 
thunderstruck. Only when he gets out of doors 
does he recover himself and fall back on his accus- 
tomed oaths. He agrees with Massena: 

“That little fiend of a general frightened him!” 

He cannot ee the ascendancy which | 
overawes him at the first glance! 

The fact that stern and proud men freely con- 
fessed that they could not understand the terrible | 
personal magnetism of Bonaparte is not the least | 
remarkable testimony to his force. They seem to 
have accepted him as so immeasurably superior 
to other mortals that there could be no shame in 
their mental prostration before him. 











a — 
HISTORIC BELL. 


One would hardly expect to find anywhere in 
this country, least of all in a New England mill, 
and still in daily use, a thing of human manu- 
facture that is older than the oldest title of the 
English peerage; a thing that was made before the 
first English parliament was formed. But sucha 


factory in Saylesville, Rhode Island. It is a bell, | 
and has an interesting history. Around the bell, 
about four inches from the crown, is this super- 
scription: “Peter Secest, Amsterdam, Anno 1263, 
me fecit.” 


The date, together with other well-authenticated 
facts, lead to the belief that the bell was long used 
in a convent belfry in England, and was taken 
therefrom for public use during the Reformation. | 
But the connecting link between its life in the Old 


naval battle between-the Guerriére and the Con- 
stitution. 

The Guerriére, a helpless wreck, was rolling in 
the trough of the sea, while her brave but defeated 
commander, Captain Dacres of the Royal Navy, 
on the deck of the American frigate, the Constitu- 
— was offering his sword to the gallant Captain 

ull. 

The two heroes had been friends in time of 
peace, having often exchanged hospitalities at the 
Mediterranean ports, and now Hull’s magnanimity 
shone out. 

“No, no, Dacres,”’ he said, “I’ll not take your 
sword. Keep it.” 

In the meanwhile the boats of the Constitution 
were busily engaged in transporting the crew of 
the defeated ship to the deck of the victor. A 
midshipman reported to the first lieutenant that 
the ship’s bell had been carried away by a grape. 
shot from the Guerriére, and that there was no way 
of announcing the time to the ship’s company. 

At that moment the Guerriére gave a succession 
of heavy plunges, and the clear tones of a fine 

ell rang out over the water. 

“There you have it,” Lieutenant Wadsworth said 
to the midshipman. “Go get the Englishman’s 
bell; there will be no further use for it on board 
that craft.” 


creep to the lair, wrap the cubs in the fold of their 
burnoose in order to smother their cries, and carry 
them to the edge of the woods, where men are 
waiting with borses. 

One day sixty Arabs surrounded the woods 
where there was a lair, and by shouts tried to 
rouse the lioness. She, however, remained in her 
hiding-place. Several Arabs then crept into the 
thicket and brought out the whelps. 

The Arabs, pleased at their success, were retiring 
to their tents, thinking they had nothing more to 
fear. Suddenly the sheik, who was on horseback, 
and a little behind his men, saw the lioness rushing 
out of the woods directly at him. 

He called, and his nephew, Mecaoud, and his 
friend, Ali, ran to his aid. The lioness sprung at 
the young nephew, who, facing her with his gun 
at his shoulder, pulled the trigger when she came 
within six or seven feet. The cap only exploded. 
The youth threw the gun away, and presented his 





left arm wrapped in his burnoose. 

The lion seized the arm, and began crushing the 
bones. The young man, without a cry, drew his 
| pistol and fired in her breast. She dropped the 
}arm and bounded on Ali, who fired a ball down 
| her throat as she sprang at him. He was seized 
by the shoulder and thrown down, but the lioness, 
before she could injure him greatly, expired on 
his prostrate body. The nephew died the next 
day. 


~~ 
or 





For the Companion. 


DUTY. 


How gladly for a good, great cause 
We struggle, shoulder set to shoulder ! 
How restlessly, when One withdraws 
Our weapons, leaves us no beholder, 
We bear the inactive pause ! 
“Lord of the Fight,” we cry, ‘‘we miss 
The cheery comrades, tried and trustéd ; 
We share the coward straggler’s hiss ;— 
We may not, swordless, armor rusted, 
Partake the battle’s bliss! 


“Post us,” we pray, “where we may lead,— 
Not wait in sullen silence hidden ; 

Give us to serve some pressing need ; 
Until, the enemy o’erridden, 

Thou shalt be King indeed !” 


Yet no man’s place is fixed by chance 
On open field, in lonely thicket : 
The issue of deliverance 
May rest with that unnoticed picket 
Who sees the foe advance ! 


WALTER L. SAWYER. 
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HE WOULD DO. 


Merchants, of all men, appreciate qualities which 
bring success,—tact, energy, courage, industry, 
quickness, and a readiness in suiting means to 
ends. An exchange prints a story, which may be 
new or old, truth or fiction, but which is not incred. 
ible in itself, while it illustrates in a striking way 
the spirit and method of a born man of business. | 
A country boy went to New York, with no friends 
and little money, determined to make his way in 
the world. In the course of his looking about he 
wandered into “lower Wall Street,” and walked 
into the store of W— & Co. Mr. W— was 
busy and the boy waited. At last the frank, bright 
face of the stranger attracted the merchant’s | 
attention. 





“Well, my boy,” said he. ‘What can I do for 
you?” 

“IT want a place, sir.” 

“What can you do?” 

The boy answered, eagerly: 

**?Most anything, sir.” 

Partly in joke, perhaps, and partly to rid himself 
of - almost too confident applicant, Mr. W—— 
said: 

“Ah, ah! Well, just go out and borrow me a 
couple of thousand dollars.”’ 

The lad put on his hat, walked out of the store, | 
and passed slowly down Front Street till he came | 
to another large store in the same line of business. 
This firm was probably well acquainted with W 
& Co., the boy said to himself, and with a bold but 
honest look he walked in and accosted the man 
who seemed to be the head of the concern. | 

| 
| 
| 








“Mr. W—, of W & Co., sent me down to 
borrow two thousand dollars,” said he. 

“He did, my son? 
place?” | 
The boy, who had seen an appearance of large 

shipments, answered promptly : 

“Very good, sir.” 

“Two thousand, did you say? 
enough?” 

“Well, two thousand is all he told me, but if you 
have plenty I think he would like it if you sent | 
him three thousand.” 

“Give this boy a check for three thousand dollars 
in favor of W— Co.,” said the man to his 
cashier. 

A few minutes later the boy walked into Mr. 
W——’s office and handed him the check. 

“Here it is, sir,” said he, with an air of having 
done an errand in the ordinary course of business. 
: Mr. W—— looked at the check and then at the | 
poy. | 

“Young man,” said he, “come in here; you are 
just the man I have been looking for;” and he 
gave him a desk and set him to work. 





How is business up at your 


Will that be | 


——_—~@>—__——__ 
WARM ENOUGH. 


Generally speaking, practical jokes are to be 
avoided, as they are commonly more productive 





The Guerriére surrendered at seven o’clock in 
the evening of the Nineteenth of August, 1812, and 


at eight o’clock that same evening Peter Secest’s | 


bell, in sonorous tones, rang out the hour on board 
“Old Lronsides.” 

It was immediately pronounced a success, and a 
decided improvement over its predecessor, and at 
once became a great favorite with the ship’s com- 
pany. 

With the lapse of time, the bell, amid the con- 
fusion and debris common to a great navy-yard, 
became misplaced, lost its identity, and was thrust 
carelessly to one side. It found its way to the 
scrap heap; was afterwards sold by the United 
States authorities, and finally came to rest in its 
present quarters. 


————_+or—_—_ 


STEALING LION CUBS. 





ger sent by God will call us to draw closer to 
Him. It may bea strain of music, which ‘leads 
us to the edge of the Infinite and bids us look 
down upon that,’’ or some wretched human 
brother who needs our love and help, or some 
moment of physical weakness, when life’s burdens 
seem almost too great to bear, and we are tired 
and lonely and cry for rest that only God can 
give. s 

It is a messenger, calling us away from the 
work of money-getting, or from domestic duties, 
to our Master’s side. 


It is as certainly a divine summons as that 





The lioness does not leave her cubs, even for a 
moment, until they are three months old and have 
finished teething. Gérard, the famous French 
lion-killer, says in his “Adventures,” that teething 
| is an important crisis in the life of the lion cubs, 
and that a large number of the young die during 
that period. 

When the cubs have finished teething, the lioness 
| leaves them a few hours each day, and on her 
| return brings mutton, carefully skinned and torn 
| in small pieces. 
| 
| 
} 


The Arabs, on discovering a litter of cubs, watch 
for the departure of the lioness, and then rob her 
of the whelps. They post themselves on a high 
cliff, or in a tree overlooking the lair. 

As soon as they see the lioness go down to the 
plain, and are sure that the lion is not near, they 


|} of harm than of amusement. But occasionally 
there is one so spontaneous and appropriate as to 
be quite pardonable. Two young men were room- 
|mates at Harvard. They were not only room. 
| mates, but fast friends, and shared their joys and 
| sorrows as well as their apartments; but neither 
| was averse to a wholesome laugh, either at his 
own or at the other’s expense. They had two 
| rooms—a commodious study, and a small bedroom, 
large enough, however, for each to have his own 
separate bed. 


It happened one particularly cold night last 
winter that both the young men had passed the 
evening out. About eleven o’clock the first one 
reached his room; he had riddén out from Boston 
in a slow car, and was very cold. The fire in the 
rrate was low; and the bedroom, which had been 
eft with door closed and window open, was 
exceedingly cold; but the student was resolved to 
make the best of the situation. 

First spreading his ulster over his bed, he went 
to the closet and helped himself to all the coats he 
found there; and putting these over the ulster, he 
crawled under the pile, and was soon as snug and 
comfortable as a cat under a stove. 

He had just got well asleep when in came his 
chum, half-frozen. 

“Well,” he said, ‘“Jack’s got his whole wardrobe 
over him. It’s a good idea; I’ll do it myself.” 
But on going to the closet he found that all his 
clothes had already been appropriated. He stopped 
a moment to think the situation over, and then 
exclaimed, “Well, Jack, old man, if you’re as cold 
| as that, I’ll see what I can do to make the night 
comfortable for you.” 

This he proceeded todo. First he spread several 





contented sleeper; on these he laid three large 
rugs that he took from the floor; over these he 
distributed several cushions taken from different 
chairs; and over all he placed a pair of portivres 
taken down specially for that purpose. On top of 
these he folded and spread a heavy tennis net 
using the cords to tie the whole huge pile in place’ 
Then tossing his ulster over his own bed, he got in 
and chuckled himself to sleep. 

Jack in the meantime slept on, unconscious of 
the great burden he bore; but in the morning 
when with great effort he got his eyes open and 
took in the situation, he slowly said: 

“Well, I’m glad it’s only clothes; I’ve been 
trying all night long to burrow out from under the 
Rocky Mountains.” 


———— 
SWIMMING A HORSE. 


Pictures are often seen representing horsemen 
sitting bolt upright in their saddles while swim 
ming their horses across a stream, the whole line 
of the horses’ backs being visible above the water. 
The artists who make these pictures can hardly 
have ridden a horse while the animal was swim 
ming, or seen the thing done. A French cayalry 
officer, in a military journal of Paris, the Reri du 
Cercle Militaire, gives this account of the way a 
horse should not be ridden, and of the Way he 
should be ridden, in swimming a stream: 


To begin with, it must not be supposed that a 
horse always swims naturally, and with ease, the 
moment he is off his feet in the water. The animal 
under such circumstances has but one notion; to 
keep his head out of the water, and to lift his 
shoulders as high as possible. 

In doing this, his hind-quarters sink, and he finds 
himself almost standing upon his tail, or at least 
in a position three-quarters erect. 

In such a position, if the rider draws upon the 
reins, or throws his body back in the least, the 
animal’s hind quarters will sink more and more, 
his body will take a vertical position, and beating 
1 pea uselessly with his forefeet, he will tinally 
sink. 

As soon as the horse gets off his feet in the 
water, let the rider grasp a handful of the animal’s 
mane, leaning at the same time well forward upon 
his shoulders, but without touching the horse’s 
head. The rider’s knees should be pressed tightly 
to the horse’s sides; otherwise he is likely to be 
swept off by the water. 

This is the only position which will enable a man 
to remain in the saddle, and the horse to swim at 
the same time. 

The reins must be held loosely, and each well to 
one side. If the horse is to be guided in the water, 
give the loose rein a little jerk in the direction 
desired. But it is in the highest degree important 
never to pull on the reins. 


a 


SOUND ADVICE. 


Kate Sanborn has written an entertaining book 
on the troubles and delights resulting from “ Adopt- 
ing an Abandoned Farm,” and therein is described 
her liking for country auctions, and the chase they 
often led her. Her neighbors’ comments were not 
always palatable, and yet no doubt proved good 
for the soul. She says: 


One day, I heard some remarks on myself after 
I had bid on a‘ rag-carpet, and offered more than 
any other woman knew it was worth. 

“She’s got a million, I hear,” whispered one. 

“Wanter know! Merried?” 

“No, just an old maid.” 

“Judas Priest! How’d she git it?” 

“Writin’, I 8’pose. She writes stories and sich 
for city papers.” 

But the candid advice of a farm laborer was 
even more to the point. 

“I hear ye patronize auctions pretty reg’lar,” 
said he. ‘Sometimes there’s a good deal to be 
made that way, and then agin there isn’t. Now, 1 
knew a man that bought an old hat and a sight of 
other stuff; jest threw in the hat, and when he got 


| home, and came to examine it, ef there wasn’t 


three hunderd dollars, in good bills, chucked in 
under the sweater! 

“You ought to git over to Mason’s auction to 
Milldon, sure. It’s day after to-morrow, at nine 
sharp. You see, he’d a fortune left him, but he 
run straight through it buyin’ the awfulest things 
you ever heerd tell on; calves with six legs; all 
sorts o’ curious fowl, and every outlandish critter 


| he could lay his hands on. 


“oT stands to reason he couldn’t run that rig 
many years. Your goin’s on here made me think 
o’ Mason. He cut a wide swath for a time. Ef I’se 
you, I’d go over, just to take warning and hold up 
n time!”’ 





A BULLET’S FREAK. 


A few years ago there was in portions of the 
new West much lawlessness of one kind and 
another, checked only by an occasional piece of 
individual retribution, or by an outburst of vigi- 
lance-committee work. <A curious shooting affair, 
which occurred in Medora, North Dakota, is thus 
described by Mr. Roosevelt: 


I did not see the actual occurrence, but | saw 
both men immediately afterward, and I heard the 
shooting, which took place in a saloon on the bank, 
while I was swimming my horse across the river. 
I will not give the full names of the two contest. 
ants, as I am not certain what has become of them; 
though I was told that they had since been put in 
jail or hanged, I forget which. i 

One of them was a saloon-keeper, familiarly 
called Welshy. The other man, Hay, had been 
bickering with him for some time. One day Hay 
entered the saloon, and the quarrel became at 
once violent. Welshy suddenly whipped out his 
revolver and blazed away at Hay. 

Hay staggered slightly, shook himself, stretched 
out his hand, and gave back to his would-be slayer 
the ball, saying, ‘‘Here, man, here’s the bullet! 

It had glanced along his breast-bone, gone 4 
roundabout course, and come out at the point of 
the shoulder, when, being spent, it dropped down 
the sleeve into his hand. 





* 
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CAREFULLY ADDRESSED. 


It is always well to be careful in the matter 
addresses, but that there is such a thing a5 being 
overparticular is shown by the letter which was 
sent not long since to the cook of a gentleman 
living at Newton, Massachusetts. 

_ The cousin of the cook, who had been buta = 
time in this country, came to visit her, enently 
going away, promised to write soon. He evi ooh 
looked about him carefully in order that he a 
fix in his mind the location of the house b-teeie 
she was living, for in due time arrived & 
addressed to: 

MISS HANNAH REARDON, 
At Mr. M—’s, 
Private Way, - 
Dangerous Passing, 
~ NEWTON, MASS: 


r of 








newspapers on the pile of clothes that covered the 


The letter was duly delivered. 
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For the Companion. . 


MRS. CHING-LING’S MAID. 
(A Sequel to An Afternoon Call.) 


some day. 





take the children out. 
consented to bring three of them. 

The hour for the visit came” I had 
lemonade and cake on my tea-table and 
was all ready when the knock sounded at 
the door. 

There stood the maid and the three chil- 
dren—the oldest Miss Ching-Ling, a little 
boy called Jimmy and the baby. 

I was rather sorry the baby had been 
brought because, being very young and 
small, it kept getting lost. 

However, I welcomed them all heartily 
and asked them in. 

The maid looked very nice in her cap and 
apron, but the children—well—the less said 
about the children the better. 

I gave Jimmy a little cotton shawl to 
cover his bare shoulders. I tried not to see 
Miss Ching-Ling’s knees sticking through 
the holes in her poor old skirt. 

“How is your mamma, my dear?’ I 
asked this young lady after she was seated. 

“She’s no better,’’ answered the maid, 
in her usual way, laying the baby on the 
tea-table. 

“That is hardly the place for a child,” 1 
said, as | took it up and held the poor 
thing while I passed the cake and lemonade. 

Miss Ching-Ling and Jimmy refused to 
taste anything. I never saw such bashful 
children. All my urging had no effect. 

“They always act like that,’’ said the 
maid, with her mouth full of cake. She 
had two large slices in her lap and was 
drinking her third glass of lemonade. 

‘Poor little souls,’ I said. -*Perhaps if 
you would induce their mother to make 
some clothes for them they would not be 
so shy and silent. I don't wonder they 
look ashamed.” 

“Oh, what’s the use?’’ said the maid, 
indifferently. Now that the cake was all 
eaten the maid seemed rather restless and 
tired, I thought. 

Just then I lost the baby. I was much 
alarmed because 1 was afraid I should 
tread on it, so I began to hunt anxiously 
under the tables and chairs, calling on the 
children to help; but they never stirred 
from their seats, and the maid was looking 
at something she had taken from her 
pocket and did not seem to hear. 

I found the baby at last (it was under the 
sofa), and had turned back to my guests 
when I saw a strange sight. The maid was 
spinning a top. 

So delighted was she with this toy she 
did not appear to care for anything else, 
and was dancing up and down, her cap 
awry and her apron flying in the air. 

‘Don't stop it; don’t stop it'’’ she cried 
out, wildly, as I approached. “It’s going 
to hum!” 

“It seems to me,” I said, as soon as I had | 
caught my breath, “that this is very strange | 
conduct for a nursemaid.”’ 

The maid really did blush a little. 

“Tonly bought it this morning, mamma,” she 
explained. “I couldn't help spinning it. Oh, it’s 
humming' Do 
hear it'" 

I drew my- 
self up stiffly. 
“TI think you 
had better go 
now,” I said. 

The maid 
looked very 





confused. 
“Perhaps I 
had,"’ she said, 


meekly, pick- | 
ing up the top | 
and putting it 
in her pocket. 
‘‘And the 
eles: ; children? Do 
: d 0 leave them behind ?”’ I asked, as 
she went slowly out of the room. 
a t forgot,” faltered she, coming back. 
es,” I said, looking down into that maid’s | 


E had arranged that Mrs. 
Ching-Ling’s maid should 
bring the children to see me | Bessie, is trying to teach him grammar. Bessie | 


| | knew what she’s done with her other hand. 


blue eyes and quoting his own words. ‘‘‘I did | 
my part all right, but you forgot, you know | interrupted Bessie. 
you __ 

But the maid was holding me tight round the 
neck and kissing all my words away. 








she thinked it was nice.” 


2 


4 such word! 
it was nice.’”’ 





For the Companion. 


GRANDMA'S ADVICE. 


Is there a cross word that tries to be said? 
Don’t let it, my dear, don’t let it! 

Just speak two pleasant ones, quick, instead, 
And that will make you forget it. 


| cause 1 ‘member, now!"’ 
“Oh, dear,’’ 


| past tenses ?”” 

“No, I don't guess you can,"’ said Russell, 
wearily. 

The next Sunday, Russell went to Sunday 
school. 

‘Did your teacher give you any candy to-day ?”’ 


) asked Bessie on his return home, for the little 
Russell is three years old, and his elder sister, | boy was often the recipient of such sweets. 


a 


For the Companion. 


RUSSELL’S GRAMMAR. 





“Oh, yes,” said Russell, brightly, ‘‘and I'd 
| herself speaks correctly, and she does not like to | have brunged you one if I’d have thunked of it!”’ 


The maid had hesitated at have Russell make so many mistakes. But she | a 
first, saying as she was the | does not think her little brother is a very apt la 
cook it was not her place to | scholar. 
At last, however, she 





| 
“I po love to see children,’’ said a sweet little 
“TI singed my song to Mrs. Hooker, last night,’ | woman, five years old. ‘They look so tind o’ 
| said Russell, ‘and —’’ | fresh and new!”’ 





**You forgot—”’ 


—— 


- For the Companion. 


TO THE CHILDREN. 


If it drizzles and pours 

Is that any reason 
The weather indoors 

Should be dull, like the season? 
There’s something makes bright 


Brother said the other day that she ‘“‘had an 
intelleck far above other cattle." 

I asked him what was an intelleck, and he said 
he meant she was long-headed. 

But I told mamma I didn't think her head was 
very long fora cow. And mamma said brother | 
meant she had very good thinkers. ; | 
The cloudiest places. Now I never s’posed a cow had any thinkers, 
Can you guess? ’Tis the light did you? For if she did she'd talk, wouldn't 

Of the smiles on your faces. she ? 


A.M. P. Oh, there comes the puss-cat, wanting a drink, 


I s'pose. Go ‘way, you little black thing. Don't 
trouble me when I am telling Mr. Smith all 
about the cows. What do you know about a 
| Cow? 

| Have you got a cow, Mr. Smith? Oh, haven’t 
you? Well, cows are a good deal of bother, 


—_—_+oo—__ —- 
For the Companion. 


COWS. 

Good-evening, Mr. Smith. Here’s the milk- 
pail. It’s very good of you to come over and 
milk while papa’s away. anyway. 

Do you mind if I go with you? I generally} Sometimes they’ll shake their heads at you, 
go with papa when he milks, and so does | and they’ll chew up a dolly in no time if they get 
Angelina. | a chance. 

This is Angelina, Mr. Smith. She wasalovely| I just barely saved Angelina the other day. 
dolly last Christmas. But she’s very careless, | But new milk is nice to drink, you know, and I | 


} 
and so she gets a great many bumps, and I do do love cream. And mamma makes lots and lots 
think she’s nearly ruined her nose. And I wish | of butter. 








| I tell you, Mr. Smith, if you had a cow just like | 
Well, here’s the bossy-cow. Isn’t she anice old | our cow, those two cows couldn’t be beat for 
bossy, Mr. Smith? making butter! 


‘You should say ‘I sung,’ not ‘I singed,’ ” 
‘*Yes,”* said Russell, hurriedly, ‘‘I sung it, and 
*“O Russell!’’ cried his sister, with a little 
frown, ‘*‘you must not say ‘thinked’—there is no 


You should have said, ‘She thought 


“She did not say so, anyway,” said Russell, 
stoutly. ‘She said, ‘I think that’s very nice,’ — | 


laughed Bessie, ‘‘can’t I ever 
teach you the difference between the present and 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


| 
1. 

PUZZLE. 
Woods are glowing with the hints 
Of my presence in their tints. 
In each gorgeous scarlet splash, 
In the purple of the ash, 
In bittersireet a sign behold, 
In the chestnuts crowned with gold, 
In maples dressed in gay disguise, 
In woodbines red as sunset skies. 





2. 
PECULIAR DIAGONALS. 
o*+ 68 @ 3 02 @ © @ 
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Cross - Words. 


1. In architecture, a structure in the form 
of a canopy, supported by columns and often 
used as a covering for insulated altars. 

2. Those who play on certain musical in- 
— used chiefly in Scotland and Ire- 
and. 

3. In botany, turbinate, i. e., inversely con- 
ical, with a contraction towards the point. 

4. A defamer. 

5. Building. 

6. The state of a superior or governor of a 
monastery. 

7. One who foretells. 

8. Veneration. 

9. Determinations. 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9. A name given to cer 
tain parties in the country, which take place 
in autumn. 

1, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 9. Something which 
usually accompanies the same kind of 
parties. FRANK SNELLING. 


3. 
DOUBLE CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


1. Lamented. 

2. Pushed down with force. 

3. To imbue the mind. 

4. To expel from a church. 

5. That branch of mechanical philosophy 
which treats of bodies in motion. 

6. Rejecting with contempt. 

7. Those who convert cast iron into wrought 
iron by a certain process. 

8. Guards. 

9. Deeply impressed. 

10. Deciazes solemnly. 

11. Concurring. 

12. Tables, or benches, on which meat and 
other things are prepared for use. 

The fourth row of letters will spell the 
name of some places, most beautiful in the 
month of October. 

The tifth row of letters will spell the name 
of some articles found in abundance in 
October. 


4 Cc. D. 
A DIAMOND. 
* 
* * * 
. 28 2 * 
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1. A letter from Buenos Ayres. 

2. A certain point in the world’s history. 

3. Passionate. 

4. Something all like to receive. 

5. The name of a distinguished living 
American poet, born 1837. 

6. Very lean. 

7. In order of battle. 

8. To have made way with. 

9. A vowel. 

5. 
CHARADE. 

My Jirst is one of the human race; 

Grain for the farmer my second sows; 
My whole’s a baboon with curious face,— 

Red and blue cheeks, and a bright red nose. 





Conundrums. 


Which is the lightest city in the world? Cork. 

Vhich is the most peaceful city in America? 
Concord. 

When should a lady be apt to find an article of 
wearing appare] at her door? When there is a 
~ (wrap) there. 

Which is the most famous march ever made? 
Middlemarch. 

What dance is enjoyed by everybody who is able 
to indulge in it?) Abundance. 

— is the largest horn in the world? Cape 
orn. 

When are ball-players like water-jugs? When 
they are pitchers. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Ist line, but’s; 2d line, nuts; 3d line, learn; 


4th line, turn; 5th line, yore; 6th line, more; 7th 


line, old; 8th line, told; $th line, September four- 
teen; 10th line, mean; llth line, nuts; 12th line, 
abuts; 13th line, part; 4th line, apart; 15th line, 
them; 18th line, old; 20th line, bless; 21st line, say; 
22d line, Holyrood day. : 

2. 1. Mass, age—massage. 2. Graves, end— 
gravesend. 3. Whist, ling—whistliing. 4. Man, 
goose —mangoo-e. 5. Flap, jack—flapjack. 6. 
Poles, tar—pole-star. 

3. Chicamagua— Michaelmas. 

4. Phil, Adelphi, Ai, Philadelphia. 


5. Ascent. Acent. Cents (sense). Ascent. 


































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































THE ANCIENT RHINOCEROS. 


It is very interesting to look at the pictures of the 
world in the long past ages that geology presents 
to our imagination. We see that there was a time 
when even the polar regions must have bloomed 
with many of the splendid and varied forms of 
life that now adorn the tropics. 


The fossil remains of these ancient forms pre- 
served in the bosom of the rocks carry us back 
perhaps millions of years in the earth’s history, 
and show clearly what wonderful revolutions the 
surface of the globe has undergone since the first 
plants and the first animals appeared upon it. 

Who would think of meeting a rhinoceros 
nowadays on the prairies of northwestern Canada, 
unless, perchance, a travelling menagerie should | 
pass that way? 

Yet at one time, as recent discoveries prove, a 
creature closely resembling the rhinoceros of 
India and Africa dwelt in that now comparatively 
cold, snowy and barren region. 

Remains of these extinct ancestors of an animal 
that in our day thrives only in the tangled tropical 
forests and under the hot equatorial sun have 
been found buried in the Canadian rocks, where 
now the cold blasts of winter blow over treeless 
plains and sweep the flanks of ice-encrusted 
mountains. 

The rhinoceros of that remote age was no less 
formidable a beast than its descendants, for the 
skull of one of the skeletons discovered is three 
feet long, while some of its teeth are four inches 
across. 

The fossil remains of many other forms of 
animals have lately been found there, including 
extinct species of the horse, the deer and the 
turtle. 

In some far-away time perpetual summer must 


have reigned in regions where ice and snow now | § 


prevail fora large part of the year, or else animals | 
that to-day love only the sun must have been 
inured to a more rigorous climate. 

Geology has evidently only just begun to unfold 
the wondrous story of the world’s history. 


omens ++ —— 





VALUABLE VOICE. | 


There are heights to be reached in every profes- 
sion, and it is not to be wondered at if those of his 
own profession are considered superior to those 
of any other by the enthusiastic artist. Martin, 
the popular French singer, found food for reflec. 
tion in an experience which he had with a cab- 
driver. 
“Souvenirs d’un Chanteur.” 


Martin had a voice of great compass and most | 


agreeable sound, of which he was decidedly 
proud. He had a weakness for drawing out com- 
pliments upon it. 

One day, as he was being driven through the 
streets of Paris in a cab, he saw some one passing 
carelessly in front of the cab, and in danger of 
being run over. 

“Whoa!” he cried, in his most sonorous tones. 
The coachman turned around excitedly 

“Q Monsieur!” he cried, “what a beautiful 
‘whoa!’ Ah, if I only had a voice like that!” 

“Well, what wound you do if you had?” asked 
Martin, with a smile, believing that he had been 
recognized, and pleased at the idea that his reputa- 
tion extended even to the drivers in the streets. 

“What would I do, Monsieur? F vith, I should 
become the first coachman in Paris!” 


a ~~ — 
SUPERSENSITIVENESS. 


A person who has not done anything to distin- | 
guish himself is generally not allowed queer | 


habits. Eccentricity is not for common people. 


But for Washington Allston, one of America’s | 


most noted painters, all things were right. His 
excessive sensitiveness was shown in many ways. 
When India-rubber overshoes began to be worn, 


he was induced to purchase a pair for his health’s | 


sake, but he could never put them on or remove 
them except with a pair of tongs. 

But that same delicate sensitiveness showed 
itself in another way. His scrupulous conscience 


was illustrated by an incident occurring in 1816, | 


when he was in urgent need of money 
He had just found a purchaser for one of his 
pictures, but thinking the matter over alone in the 
evening, he conc sluded that the subject of the 
painting was such that at some time it might have 
an immoral effect on some perverted imagination. 
He immediately went to his patron’s house, paid 


a k the money, took the picture home and burnt 


“his was sensitiveness worth having. 
———<~<oo—____—_—_—_ 
THAT FLOWERY THEOLOGUE. 


One must resort to description when a name is 
to be spoken that has slipped entirely out of mind. 


The Northern Christian Advocate says 


A certain youn theologue went down from 
el He was one 
of those extremely flowery writers who dazzle 


Princeton to Philadelphia to preach. 


rhetorically the tender souls of the younger mem- 


bers of the congregation, and the elders of the 
church were besieged to have him down again. 
They at length consented, but alas! they had 


forgotten his name. So they wrote to one of the 


seminary professors, saying: “Please send us that 


floweret, streamlet, rivulet, starlight man to preact 
for us next Sabbath. We have forgotten his name, 


but we have no doubt you will be able to recognize 


him.’ 
He was recognized. 
pastor of the church. 


He was sent. 


——_____«@r- a 
DOUBTFUL MERCIES. 


The editor of a college paper says that a famous 
college president, a clergyman, was addressing 
the students in the chapel at the beginning of the | 


college year. 


“It is,” he said in conclusion, ‘a matter of con. 


gratulation to all the friends of the college tha 


its history.’ 


| Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, $1. 


The incident is related by the author of | 


He became | 


_TI LE YOUTH’S 
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Boomero. 
The wonderful return 
stick. Can be thrown 40 
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to thrower. Hurts no- 
body. Breaks nothing 
Greatest toy ever in- 
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Hang up the Broom. 


Using the Common Sense Broom Holder 
always keeps a broom dry, in shape, and 
prevents rotting. Sample mailed for 15c., 
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t 
this year opens with the largest freshman class in S C RO F U { A 
And then, without any pause, he turned to the 


lesson for the day, the third Psalm, and began to 


“Lord, how are they increased that trouble me!” | c A I AR be a 


read in a voice of thunder 
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IT is easy to tell when a man is flattering you 


r 
neighbor, but it isn’t so easy to decide when he is RHE. U M A | | S M 
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flattering you.—Somerville Journal. 
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and are guaranteed to give satisfaction. Lady Can- 
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LADIES’ ano GHILDREN’S 
OTS AND SHOES. 


oors | highest honors at 
Philadelpuia....... 1876 | Melbourne....... .1880 
ners Frankfort.... ... .1881 
Paris. Amsterdam. once’ 1883 
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ASTHMA A FEVER 
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WITHOUT CHANGE OF CLIMATE. 
We will send you testimony from people who live near you. 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., 716 Main St., BUFFALO, 5.1, 
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CHRISTIAN AND JEW. 

Good men, honest in their own belief and toler- 
ant of those of others, can usually find some 
ground of sympathy. Alexander Somerville, a 
missionary in the East, one day at Gibraltar had a 
long conversation with a Jew on the subject of 
Scriptural traditions. Of course, neither could 
comprehend the other’s point of view, but that 
this was no bar to mutual respect, was proved by 
their manner of parting. Says the missionary: 


We were standing in the open street. My friend 
was a eons | built man, with broad shoulders, and 
had bushy brown whiskers encircling his honest 
face. He was es of very long and strong 
arms; raising them so that they almost assumed a 
threatening aspect, he all at once threw them 
round my neck, drew me towards him, pressed me 
to his breast, and kissed me on both cheeks. 

Certainly this appeared to me, a Scotsman, and 
quite unaccustomed to such demonstrations, the 
most extraordinary termination to an argument. 

A week elapsed, and the day arrived for sailing 
to Malaga. I was at an early hour on my way to 
the harbor, and just at the spot where I had previ- 
ously met him, 1 came upon my Jewish friend. 
We exchanged a friendly greeting. 

“Good-by,” said I. ‘I’m bound for Malaga.” 

I was not going to allow a Christian to be out- 
done by a Jew, 80, grasping him firmly by the 
hand, | drew him toward me, and throwing my 
arms round his neck, pressed him to my heart, 


and kissed him on both cheeks, just as he had done | 


to me. 


1 have often thought since, that if we, Christians 


and Jews, could in our intercourse with each other 
proceed a little more on this system, we should 
probably be able to understand one another better, 
and more readily find our way to one another’s 
hearts than is often the case. 


+r 


MUST BE TRUE. 

One of the superstitions of uneducated people is 
that whatever is printed in a newspaper must be 
received as true. The superstition begets both 
humorous and serious thoughts when one reflects 
that thousands learn only from the public press, 
and trust it as the savage trusts the medicine-man. 
An English book, “Wild Life on a Tidal Wave,” 
describes a conversation in a Yarmouth bar-room 
which amusingly illustrates this superstition. 


The amphibious water-side population were 
exchanging ideas and drinks, and among them a 
plethoric boatwright and a stout sailor. 

“I tell you thet it’s no use thet one man one wote 
business,” said the boatwright, emphatically. 

“No use, matey? Why not? Fares to me every 
man has a right to have a woice in the fittin’ of the 
wessel; it’s just like a wessel arter all, for none 
need to go to sea in a wessel if she fare badly 
found. But ’taint so with this here wotin’; one’s 
got to sign the articles no matter what skipper 
sails her,” retorted the sailor, decisively. 

“I tell you it’s all nonsense,” said the boat- 
wright. ‘Brains is the thing.” 

“Ay, to run the wessel, yes, I believe in thet er. 
Some one must be master,” answered the mariner; 
“but what I say is —” 

“Didn’t I tell you it was in the pe 
no good this uniwersal sufferage?” 

That floored the sailor, and he answered, humbly: 
“Well, we all know ef thet’s printed in the peaper 
thet’s sure tew be right.” 


aper, thet it’s 


“Then shut up!” said the boatwright, fearin 
that a third person might appear on the scene an 
weaken his argument. 


~4>>— 
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MR. GIGADAB. 

“Fate tried to conceal him by naming him 
Smith,” said Doctor Holmes of one of his well- 
known classmates. Fate made one man too con- 
spicuous, it seems, by such a name—and the owner 
had to invent a worse one to protect himself. 


There is a quaint old man in Manchester, Eng- 
land, who goes ~ the unique name of Gagadig 
Gigadab. His original name, so the story goes, 
was John Smith, but many years ago he began to 
brood over the possibilities of mistaken identity 
involved in such a common name. ‘ 

The name figured frequently in the criminal 
records, and he became abnormally apprehensive 
lest he might be confused with some of these bad 
John Smiths. 

At last what he feared so much actually hap- 
pened. One morning the papers recorded the 
capture of an accountant ina bank for embezzle- 
ment, and through some blunder of the reporter 
the identity ef the embezzler was confused with 
the subject of this paragraph, who was also a bank 
accountant. 

Then and there he determined to assume a name 
like unto no other ever borne by mortal man. And 


in Gagadig Gigadab vi a 
has done so. . _ — se ” wees ae 7 


— +o —— 
WHOLESALE PUNISHMENT. 
It is doubtful if the most strenuous opponent of 
Corporal punishment would feel that the chastise- 


ment meditated by Brer Tompkins, the father of 
thirteen children, was severe enough to do any 


harm. 
ee Was seen one afternoon by his pastor, with a 
hae fishing-rod in his hand, wending his way 
- ard from a neighbor’s 
6 © ”> ‘ — 
prise. 4s yosaculated the minister, in great sur- 
se. 8 you go in’ ¢ yo’ 
Tompkins? re go’n’ fishin’ at yo’ age, Mr. 
“NX 


> ¥ _4’m really s’prised!” 
. yaint gwi in’ 

Tompkins. “y g ne fishin’, 
but yo’ sar b : 

rod ig mon la nday mawnin’ on sparin’ de 
liorrer ai sech a peersion on me, sah, dat I done 
con nt is rod ob Mr. Willis, an’ I’se gwine t’ stan’ 
ane 2 role thuteen chillen in a row, sah, and jes’ 
L ken ee eo0d Job ob hit, so’s dey won’t spile; ‘an’ 

return de rod wid a clar conscience, sah!’’ 


as’ Sunda 
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PERCHANCE. 


A : 

i wastes literary woman, whose enthusiasm 
nam rhe Byron’s poetical works has led her to 
~<a ‘er two boys Harold and Manfred, recently 
im ita little dog to which she gave the name 

Perchance,” 

Replying to a visitor’s ¢ 
g Jt name of the anima 
3g hamed him for 
emember the line wher 
my dog will howl?” 


omment upon the sin- 
I she said, knowingly: 

Byron’s dog. Don’t you 
e the poet says, ‘Perchance 


} 1 ah,” protested Mr. | 
how ‘twouldn’t be seemly, sah; | 





‘“Brown’s Vermifuge Comfits,’’ or worm loz- | DELIVERED FREE ON 
enges, will be found a very beneficial medicine. They 
are pleasant to the taste, free from coloring matter, and 
no child will refuse to take them. 25 cents a box. [ Adv. 


| THE READ UMBRELLA 


FOR GENTLEMEN & LADIES. 





2.50 3.00 





A superior article at a moderate 














| & TAKE AN ACENCY for price. Send for our catalogue, 

cs 4 GGETT’S | which gives full information. 
o> SELF-BASTING P N | 

| 23 ROASTING Pet: ay CHARLES F. READ & CO. 
= SAVES 20 er Cent. RECEIPT OF PRICE. | 45 BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
wl ‘oastiug, an 
= # Breadin the world. | YOUR HUSBAND'S COMFORT 


Address n . 
pHtg DAGGETT & CO., Vineland, N.J. Chieago, Ill. SaltLake | requires your best thought, even to his suspenders. 


, Utah. East Portland, Orec. Oakland. (Cal. Galveston,Tex. 





COMBINATION ..£OR..503c;. TF CENTURy 
Ages 4 to l4 years. 
Suit, extra Pants 
and Hat, all for $5 .00O. OTHE 
x ‘ Best Su because Always Elastic. 
LATEST STYLES. All-Wool, Great Variety. 1¢ your ea. “yy hot keep it sean for circular, or 


Send postal for samples and rules for 
measuring. Ve send them C.0O.D. to 
your nearest express office, where you 
can examine them before paying. 

32-page finely Illustrated Catalogue of 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing, Hats and 
Furnishings sent FREE to any address. 
PUTNAM CLOTHING HOUSE, Chicago, III. 


HERWOOD’S foc: 


BLOCK 
Cleans Fiat lrons 


send 50 cts. for plain ; $1.00 for silk fig’d pair, post-paid. 
CHESTER SUSPENDER CO., Roxbury,Mass. 


THE STOCKINGS THAT ARE STAMPED 


On the Toe 
LOOK WELL, 

) FIT WELL, 

WEAR WELL, 





















BEAUTIFULLY. Takes off Rust, Starch, Dirt, 

or any roughness, and wazes the b se ha i AND ARE 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Sent by mail for 

AGENTS WANTED everywhere. DOC. Superior 





N 
The BODINE ROOFING CO., Mansfield, Ohio, 


pee, ON LY 


$3.00, 


Elegantly 
Finished! 


Suitable for 
Parlor Libra- 
ry or Sewing-room. A perfect folding table and writing 
desk combined; adjustable to 5 heights and positions; 
folds flat when not in use; superior workmanship an 
finish. Made of FANCY TENN. WHITE ASH,OR BIRCH. 
It —— right for luncheon and card parties. Sent se- 
curely packed, charges a, for $3.00; 6 for 815.00. 
Ag’ts wanted. Cornish, Curtis & Greene Co, St. Paul, Minn 





For Sale by the 
Trade generally, and 
obtainable direct from the makers, who will send a 

POST-PAID PARCEL PRICE-LIST, 
Fully Descriptive, to any applicant. 
SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & €0.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


s 

No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted fox invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. — 
ORCHID 


ORCHID PERFUMES 


(Registered.) 


We you fully satisfy 
the requirements of & 
refined taste for exquisite 
ertames, use Seely’s 

rchid Flower; they are 
delightful reproductions of 

















| A package of ALL- 
} cock’s CorRN SHIELDS 
or a sample of ALL- 
COCK’s BUNION SHIELDS 
will be sent, prepaid, on 
receipt of Zen Cents. 

They are easily ap- 
plied, give immediate 
relief, afford absolute 
comfort, and are the 
best, surest, cleanest and 
cheapest remedy for 
corns and bunions ever 
produced. 

The Corn Shields are made 
large and small. In order- 
ing, state size wanted. 


H | ELD POROUS PLASTER 60., 


Z ¢ 274 Canal Street, New York. 
“JUST AS GOOD!” 
No Ma’m! It is not! 

Nothing is “just as good” or can take the place of 


STERLING SILVER INLAID SPOONS AND FORKS. 
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UNIo 














| = odors of these arts . 
Soisenne man fer y 
Stanhopea, Galeandra, 


| - - 
PAT’D. DEC.9,1884. Vanda, Miltonia, 
& MAR.2,1886. 


Anguloa, Calanthe. 
1- Bottles, 30.75 
Jronare Betgem OT ie} 


Sterling Silver is inlaid at the exposed points ; then 
plated entire with pure silver, preventing any wear 
whatever. Guaranteed 25 years. 

Ask your Jeweler for them or send for catalogue. 
Accept no substitute. 


— 





See 

Cut 

If not to be obtained of your 

druggist,we will send by mail 

porwaic.on receipt of price. 

old also by the pound to 
e. 


| The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Conn. oRELY MFG. CO., 
— “ames =~) er mana Bole Proprietors of Orchid 
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UMORs. 
of OY KOKIN 


00) edb 
—lenicaia 


UMORS OF THE BLOOD, SKIN AND 
Scalp, whether itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, 
crusted, pimply, blotchy, or copper-colored, with loss 
of hair, either simple, scrofulous, hereditary or conta- | 
pious, are speedily, permanently, economically, and | 
nfallibly cured by the CuTicura REMEDIES, consisting 
of CuTicuRA, the great Skin Cure, CuTicura Soap, an | 
exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, and CurTicura | 
RESOLVENT, the new Blood and Skin Purifier and great- | 
est of Humor Remedies, when the best physicians and 
all other remedies fail. CuTicuURA REMEDIES are the 
only infallible blood and skin purifiers, and daily effect 
more great cures of blood and skin diseases t' an all 
other remedies combined. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, S0c.; Soap, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug and Chemical 
| Corporation, Boston, Mass, 


Detroit, Mich. 


. a Daiasen caleeinenaperass 
Tired and Cross 
are thousands of people every day, from 
standing on a hard surface. 


BAILEY’S RUBBER 


’ oe 













Sa 


HEEL CUSHION 


gives elasticity and ease to every bape taken by 
the wearer. It breaks the shock or jarring of the 

y when alking. and is particularly adapted to all 
who are obliged to be on their feet. 


s 
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To all Others. | 





To those suffering | 





walking and | 


| 
| 
| 


n : m from Spinal, Kidney. Rheumatic and Nervous | 
Send for How to Cure Blood and Skin Diseases. A fecti ons, tt will ie — —— _ — | 
a w annular projections is as soft as velvet, thor- 
{2 Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 4 | 
we prevented by CuTICURA Soap. y -#1 | oughly vuloamiped, always elastic, leather covered next 


to the foot, and can be instantly ad 
boot, directly under the heel. All sizes, 25 cents 
pair, mailed upon receipt of price. At all dealers. 





matism relieved in one minute by the celebrated 


vA CUTICURA ANTI-PaIN PLASTER. 25 cents. 


1 Endorsed by physicians for nervous troubles. 
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EVERYBODY WANTS 


FUR-T 


E ARE HEADQUARTERS. 
Show the Finest Assortment. Make the Lowest Prices. 


Our Elegant CATALOGUE 


contains an astonishingly beautiful variety of Fur Trimmed Cloth, 
Silk Matelasse and fine Seal Plush Garments of our own manufac- 
ture, ranging in price from $6.00 to $50.00 each, actually worth 50 per 
cent. more. This book also contains a complete descriptive price list 
of our enormous stock of new fall Dress Silks and Velvets. 


MAILED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Write a Postal Card for it TO-DAY. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 


111 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL 
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justed inside of the | 
per | 


'C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. | 


RIMMED GARMENTS, 


| 








The True Bermuda Easter Lily 


Bears in winter enormous trumpet-shaped flowers 
of snowy whiteness, great beauty, and unsurpassed 
fragrance. It is the Quetci of nter Flowers, the 
most lovely and popular, and sure to grow and bloom 
freely in agg ages ae surprising all with its superb 
loveliness. For cea 80 cts. we will send by mail 
postpaid all of the following: 
1 Bulb of the True Bermuda Easter Lily, good size. 
1 Bulb Freesia, most magnificent and fragrant. 
1 Bulb Roman iiyacinth, ovely spikes, very sweet. 
1 Bulb Tulip, Double Due Van Thol, magnificent. 
1 Bulb Giante Jonquil, yellow, and fragrant. 
1 Bulb Allium Neapolitanum,beautiful white flowers. 
1 Bulb Belgian Hyacinth, lovely spikes of blue flowers, 
1 Bulb Glory of the Snow, superb blue and white. 
1 Bulb Star of Bethlehem, (Orinthogalum) grand. 
Bulb W olden yellow and our 
for Fall Planting and Winter eR together 
with a sample copy of the Mayflower, and large color- 
ed plate of premium flowers. If you have already re- 
ceived Catalogue and Maytiower, say so and we will 
send something else instead. The above 10 fine bulbs 
(which is our “Gem Collection” worth @1) may all be 
lanted in pots for winter blooming, or in the garden. 
Svery one will bloom splendidly and for winter flow- 
ers there is nothing finer. Wesend them for only 30 
cents to introduce our superior Bulbs. Get your neigh- 
bors toorder with you. We will mail 4 of these Gem 
Collections for 81. Order at once, as thie offer may 
ostpaid, 12 Fine 
™ yacinths for 50c.; 
12 Mixed Narcissus, 50c.; 25 Fine Mixed we mi Rpt 
superb wor 
OUR FALL CATALOCUE for 1891, oc kre teres 
and illustrated, will be sent to any one on receip 
Bcts. We offer the finest stock of Hyacinths, Tulips 
Crocus, Narcissus, Lilies, Freesias, etc., and scores 0 
rare new Bulbs and Plants for fall planting and win- 
ter Negron also choice Shrubs, Trees and Fruits. It 
eautiful and complete Catalogue of the 
kind ever issued. We want agents in every_town to 
take subscribers for our beautiful Monthly Horticul- 
tural Paper (16 pages), THE MAYFLOWER, 50c. per year 
iberal premiums. Samplecopy free. Address 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, W. Y. 











Cheap Shoes offered 
at a LOW PRICE 
that lose their shape 
in the first rain and 
last only a few weeks. 


Or, a Regular Built 
Boys’ Shoe, thoroughly 
made from selected stock 
that will last and retain 
its style for months. 


Ask your Dealer for Heywood’s Boys’ Shoe. 


BOOK FREE. If you will send us the name of 
— shoe-dealer on a postal-card, we will send you an 
nteresting book containing useful information about 
the care of shoes. Much is found in this book which is 
not generally known by the public. Address the 


HEYWOOD BOOT AND SHOE CO., Worcester, Mass. 


B NH 
OSTON EATER 
FURNACE, 
for heating with warm air only, or in 
COMBINATION with HOT WATER, 
as shown in the cut below, has become 
DESERVEDLY POPULAR. 


May we send you a descriptive circu- 


lar with references—letters from users? 
a FLOWPIPES 
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We guar give perfect 


satisfaction in every particular 
if properly arranged and used. 
THIS FURNACE and the MAGEE 
MYSTIC RANGE, wherever exhibited 
have received the HIGHEST AWARDS. 
MACEE FURNACE CO. 


32 to 38 Union St., Boston. 117 Beekman St., New York. 
86 Lake St., Chicago. Montgomery St., San Francisco, 























































































































































































































































































* Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 





The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub- | 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All | 
additional pages over eight—which is the number | 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from | 
the Publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Companion does not employ | 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 


should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are re 
quae to register letters whenever requested to 
dao 80, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send | 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- | 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 
PINK-EYE. | 


Pink-eye in human beings has no connection with | 
pink-eye in horses. Pink-eye in horses is a grave | 
and contagious disease of the lungs and air-pas- | 
sages. The congestion of the eyes is but one of 
the symptoms. | 

In the case of human beings the eye presents 
essentially the same appearance, but is the sole 
seat of the disease. As it is the conjunctiva—the | 
mucous membrane that covers the ball and lines 
the lids—which is inflamed, the disease is a form | 
of conjunctivitis. | 

There are three forms of conjunctivitis, not | 
counting one which is confined to infants. One of 
these forms is exceedingly contagious and very 
dangerous to vision. Another may result from a 
simple cold, or a foreign particle beneath the lid. | 

Pink-eye, the third form, comes between the 
othertwo. It may be due to a neglect of the simple 
form, or to contagion from a similar case, for the 
disease, if neglected, soon becomes contagious. 

The color of the eye-ball may be either pink or 
red. The inflammation rarely extends to the 
cornea—the transparent covering over the pupil 
and iris—though minute blisters may form around 
it. But it may extend to the mucous membrane of 
the lids, which is but an extension of that which 
covers the ball. 

The edges of the lids also become covered with a 
yellowish secretion that sticks the lashes together, 
while the lids often require in the morning a long 
soaking before the eye can be opened. The affec- 
tion, however, does not extend to the inner portion 
of the globe. If vision is interfered with, it is 
mainly from a film of dried mucus, which gathers 
on the cornea. The ailment, beginning in one eye, 
is apt to be carried to the other by infection. 

The disease begins with watering of the eyes 
and a burning sensation. In severe cases there is 
a copious running of the nose and often intense 
pain in the brow and around the eye. There may 
be also some fever and sleeplessness. In most 
cases the patient recovers in five or six weeks, 
though the effects may last two or three months. 
Even when blisters form around the cornea, they 
disappear of themselves. 

The patient will get well without treatment if he 
has good hygienic surroundings and is careful as 
to personal cleanliness. Still, a rational and mild 
treatment will greatly facilitate recovery. 

Infected children should sleep apart from others, 
and use different towels, bowls and baths. Nor 
should they attend school until all severe catarrhal 
symptoms have passed away. 


——g—__ 


For the Companion. 


DUST IN SPACE. 


Some of the oldest records of human history | 
contain accounts of the fall of great stones from | 


the sky. Until the opening of the present century 
it was generally believed by men of science that 
the ancients only imagined that they had seen 
rocks fall out of the heavens. 

Modern science, however, has verified the truth 
of the ancient records, and we now know not only 
that stones and metallic masses, called aérolites 
or meteorites, do come tumbling down out of space, 
but that a fine dust, called cosmic dust, is continu- 
ally sifting down through the atmosphere. 

It is like the smoke and dust of a journey, for 
the earth is really journeying, along with the sun, 
toward the northern part of the universe, and as 


it goes it draws in with its attraction the refuse | 


particles that apparently exist throughout space. 
But while there can be no doubt of the existence 


of this silent rain of minute matter upon the earth, | 
the difficulty has been to recognize it after it | and the teacher asked: 
reaches the ground. Of late years, however, it| ,,“Now, Harry, can you tell me why it was that 


has been found mingled in the ooze dredged up 
from the sea-bottom, and a few years ago when 


the amount found on the Greenland moors indi- 


of its surface, at least one hundred and thirty-two 


| hung in a dressing-room which adjoined its mis- 
| tress’s chamber, and at night the door between the 


ling her, when suddenly an unearthly voice from 


| stumbled over a chair and pitched headlong to the 
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saron Nordenskjéld visited Greenland he gathered | 
a quantity of dust particles from the great snow- | 
fields there, which were believed to have come 

from the sky. 

This conclusion was afterwards disputed, but 
lately a new analysis has been made, which seems 
to show decisively that a large part of the material 
really is cosmic dust. A computation based upon | 


cates that the earth must gather in, over the whole | 


thousand tons of the dust of space every year! 


TIMELY INVOCATION. 


A maiden lady, who lives alone except for her 
servants, owns a fine parrot which her nephew 
brought back from a visit to South America. The 
bird was sent to a professional trainer to be taught 
to speak, but when it was returned it obstinately 
refused to utter a word, and its mistress decided 
that the teaching had been a failure. Polly’s cage 


two rooms was left open. 


One night a burglar got into the house, and after 
packing up the silver below stairs, crept stealthily 
up to the chamber of the lady, where he ——— 
to gather together her jewelry. He had got most 
of her valuables into a hand-bag without awaken- 


the next room called out loud enough to arouse the 
seven sleepers : 
“God bless our home! God bless our home!” 
The burglar was so startled that he dropped his 
dark lantern, and then, in trying to recover it, 


floor. The lady, suddenly awakened, screamed at 
the top of her voice, and the thief, now thoroughly 
demoralized, took a flying leap for the stairway 
outside the door of the chamber. He slipped, fell, 
and broke his leg, so that he was easily captured 
by the butler and coachman, who had come to the 
rescue of their mistress. 

All this time the parrot had continued to cry at 
the top of its lungs: 

“God bless our home! God bless our home!” 

Polly evidently felt that the time for talking had 
come, and under the circumstances her mistress 
could not well get out of patience with her, although 
she screamed this one sentence for the rest of the 
night. Having begun to talk, indeed, she continued 
to chatter for the rest of her life, and was looked 
upon as a remarkably accomplished parrot. 


WHAT THEY PLAYED. 

There lives in Boston a lady whose faith is firmly 
placed in the mind-cure, and who is endeavoring to 
get her children safely through the illnesses and 
aches of childhood by its means. If little Margaret 
tumbles on her face, or if she has the stomach- 
ache, she is told that there is nothing the matter 
with her, and that the pain is imaginary. 


She is flatly disputed whenever she says that she 
is ill, and assured that there is no such thing as 
illness save in the fancy, and it is not to be won- 
dered at that the child finds this rather cold comfort 
when she is not feeling well. 

Margaret’s favorite playmate is little Elsie, but 
one day Elsie remarked to her mother with a sigh: 

“IT don’t have much fun playing with Margaret, 
mamma.” 

“Indeed, Elsie,” her mother responded. “Why 
not?” 

“Because, mamma, she never wants to play at 
anything but being sick. She says her mother will | 
never let her be sick at home, and so she wants to 
play it all the time when she is here.” 


ADVENTURE WITH A FISH. 


A correspondent of the Ballymena Advertiser, 
writing from Sierra Leone, West Africa, reports a 
| singular incident which occurred in that harbor. 
| One of the boats moored off the public wharf was 
| seen suddenly to start off up the river as if it were 
| carried by the tide. 


Some persons who witnessed the affair pursued 
| the runaway, and on getting up to it found that it 
| was being drawn along by a monster fish, known 
| locally as a “sea-grapple.” This is really a huge 
| octopus, and for some time the occupants of the 
| sary me boat were afraid to board the other craft; 

yut finally it was captured and towed back. 

It is nothing unusual for such fish to visit the 

Sierra Leone harbor, it appears, and this is not 
| the first time that they have made off with one of 
the boats moored there. Some of the fish are said 
to be of great size, the body alone measuring from 
eight to twelve feet in diameter, and the legs being 
proportionately long. 
~ 





AFTER THE BATTLE. 


Every schoolboy who studies Latin learns the 
old motto, “Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori” 
| (Sweet and honorable it is to die for one’s country). 
The Prussian cavalry officer of whom the follow- 
| ing story is told, did not intend to be cheated out of 
a share of the glory of such a death. 


It was after the battle of Gravelotte, the bloodiest 

| fight of the Franco-German War of 1870. The 
pavalry officer, badly wounded himself, was greatly 

| annoyed by the cries of some wounded soldiers 
| lying near him. 
} At last, being unable longer to control himself, 
| he testily called out: 

“Stop your howling over there! Do you think 
| you’re the only ones killed in this fight?’ 
| 


ILL-TIMED MIRTH. 


There are times when persons with less than half 

| of Doctor Holmes’s brightness would do well to 
imitate his cautious resolve against ever being too 
funny. 


A gentleman who had come home to his supper 
in a badly overheated condition owallowed a 
spoonful of red-hot tea, according to the Rochester 
Talisman. Asmen will, under such circumstances, 
he cast the blame upon his wife. 

“My dear,” he said, “this tea is so hot it has 
taken the coat off my stomach!” 

“Oh, well,” said she, with cruel wit, “what do 
you want of a coat on your stomach this hot 
weather?” 


HOW IT HAPPENED. 


Children’s ignorance is sometimes more inter- 
esting than grown people’s knowledge. 
It was after a reading lesson, says an exchange, 


Ben Adhem’s name leéd all the rest?” 
“I don’t know, ma’am,” answered Harry, “but I 


STUDY A thorough and practical 
“ + Business College course 


tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the action of the | 
capillaries in the highest degree, thus promoting a 
vigorous and healthy growth of hair. [Adv. 


Burnett's Cocoaine allays irritation, removes all | YOU need this to keep YOUR 
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. 
Learner’s manual of complete instruction, with de- 
scription of instruments. ow to put up Telegraph 
Lines, Electric Bells, Batteries, etc. By mail, FREE. 
J. H. Bunnell & Co., 76 Cortlandt St., New York. 











given by Mail, at Student’s Home, by 
an old reliable school. Noexperiment. 


Years’ Success. Low rates eg gg satisfaction. S R i s 


All ages and both sexes taught. j poms ay te tnves- In metal box, containing coarse and fine, enough to 
tigate. Write for Catalogue an ree Trial esson. | Jast years. Good for any strop. Every “shaver” knows 
Bryant & Stratton, 46; Main St., Buffalo, N. Y+ | the Torrey Strops. This dressing has made them 


. famous. For sale by dealers, or direct from factory. 
Six Great Epochs 


Price, 25 cents, post-paid. 
in America’s History, covering the Birth, Growth, | send for Catalogue C. Tells How to Sharpen a Razor. 
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| and Development of our Country are represented J. R. TORREY & CO., Worcester, Mass 





by Six Souvenir Spoons, manufactured by the 
TOWLE MFG. COMPANY. 


FOR LADIES! 





A. D. 1000. 
Leif Ericson came to America 986-1000. 
A. D. 1492. 
Columbus discovered America. 
A. D. 1773. 
Faneuil Hall, ‘The Cradle of American Liberty.” 
A. D. 1776. 
Independence Bell in Independence Hall. 
A. D. 1783. | 
Evacuation of New York by the British. 
A. D. 1849. 


California, the El Dorado of the World. 
SEE FREE OFFER 


in our large Illustrated Advertisement of these Souvenir 
Spoons in the Sept. 10th issue of this paper. | 


TOWLE MANUFACTURING CO., SILVERSMITHS, 
Newburyport, Mass. Chicago, Ill. | 


You 
Can 
Have 


no idea how comfortable, convenient and serviceable | 
| 
THE ALFRED DOLCE FELT SLIPPERS 
are, until you ee — a poy eae are d Madi St t 
warm, strong, and w wear longer than leather n reets. 
slippers. We will send a pair of the slippers shown by | _State an adiso . 
cut in this advertisement to any address, prepaid, for 
first quality (black): Ladies’ sizes, 1.50 ; | 
Men’s sizes, %1.75. Second quality (dark | 
gray) just as durable: Ladies’, $1.:25; Men’s, | 
$1. 6: Catalogue and Price List sent on ap- | 
plication. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


DANIEL GREEN & CO., Sole Agents, | 
44 East 14th St., Union Square, New York. 


Fall Dress Goods, | 


| 








is +8 d by N 
AULTLESS (fricoss, Smooth lice: 


—no no nails or 
: rough thread to hurt the 
OoOoT i most sensitive feet. 
2%t0o8 AAtoE, 
ORMS ‘Sent to any address on 


receipt of price and postage, 20 cents. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory, 


STREETER BROS., 
CHICAGO. 


CLEANSING 


Tennis Suits, 
Dresses, Laces, 
Blankets, 
Draperies, 
Lace Curtains 
—— And All Materials. 


Fancy Checks at 35 cents per yard. I f ? - 


Tartan Stripes at 40 cents per yard. Dresses and Men's Garments Dyed without Ripping. 

Also three lines of Rough Cheviots, plain, | 4! Feathers, Shawls, Rugs, Blankets, 
P ons P : D i or . 

mottled and stripes, 52 inches wide, at $1.00 2 sean eheegmagnng 


per yard, of unusual value, manufactured j French Dyeing and 
exclusively for us. LEWANDO § Cleansing Establishment 
17 Temple Pl., Boston. 365 5th Ave., WN. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES. 
New York City.—731 Sixth Ave., near 42d St. 
1155 Broadway, near 27th St. 1199 Ninth Ave., cor. 73d St. 
Providence, R. I., Newport, R. I., Boston pg 
Boston (South), Cambridge, Watertown and Lynn, Mass. 


Largest in America. Established 1829. 
SEND STAMP FOR PRICE LIST. 
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ey FURS SS 
C:G-GUNTHERS: SONS: 
184-FIFTH-AVENUE-NEWYORKCITY 
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RUSSIAN COATS. 


LINED SQUIRREL, COLLARS AND CUFFS OF 
BLACK PERSIAN OR BLACK MARTIN, AT $85. 


ITTING 














We have placed on sale 100 pieees double 
width suitings: 


James McGreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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PRICE-LISTAND-FASHION:PLATES 
$883 SEN T-UPON-REQUEST: 33 


~ Pianos on Easy Payments, 


However far away you live you can easily get a Piano by paying a small 
amount down and the balance in still smaller monthly payments. We send the 
Piano subject to approval, to be returned, if unsatisfactory on trial, at our 
expense for railway freights both ways. Write us and let us explain our methods 


to you. Clear, simple, easy. 
Masonic Temple, 


ers & Pond Piano GO. i83 Tien st, tsa 


OR we give this set as a Premium to those who 
get up a Club of $20.00 for our Teas, Spices 
and Extracts. We are Importers of Tea, Coffee 




















and Crockery, and sell direct to Consumers. er 
want YOU to send for our 120-page ogg 
osts 


Premium List. It tells the whole story. 
you nothing. Willinterest and pay you. 

We have hundreds of other sets, Plain and 
Decorated. 


THE LONDON TEA COMPANY; 





Ll Sent 
ENCLISH DECORATED 
Dinner Set, No. 45, 112 Pieces. 
Premium with an order of $20.00. 





suppose the names were arranged alphabetically.” | Packed and delivered at depot for $9.00 cash. 


793 Washington Street, Boston. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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For the Companion. 
MUSIC HATH CHARMS. 


All day there had been intense excitement in 
the little western North Carolina village. 

When the first rays of that morning’s sun tore 
asunder the veil of purple mist which hung about 
the mountain sides, they discovered, on horse- 
back, on mules, in ox-carts, and on foot, scores of 
mountaineers jogging along the rocky roads which 
led, from all directions, into the sleepy little 
town. 

An outlaw, widely known in those parts for his 
daring and reckless deeds, was to be tried for 
murder in the village court-house. 

Everywhere on the usually quiet streets could 
be seen the broad-brimmed hats and jean shirts 
of the mountaineers. Mountaineers drunk and 
mountaineers sober; mountaineers grave and 
mountaineers gay. Mountaineers girt as to their 
broad waists with heavy leathern belts, and with 
their home-made trousers tucked into the great 
boots which reached to the knee. 

Just such mountaineers as those with whom 
Charles Egbert Craddock has made us all familiar. 

Soon after nightfall one of these mountain 
visitors, sauntering along a more retired street, 
suddenly stopped at a gate which opened from 
the highway into the yard of a picturesque cot- 
tage. For a moment he stood in a listening 
attitude, then leaned against the fence, and gazed 
intently across the grass-plat, into the vine- 
embowered window beyond. 

In a few moments he was joined by another 
“mounting man,’’ then another, and another, and 
another, until quite a crowd had gathered. 

Within the cozy parlor of the cottage stood an 
upright piano, from the top of which a prettily- 
shaded lamp shed its soft beams upon the head of 
the lovely young daughter of the house, while all 
unconscious of the rude, albeit appreciative audi- 
ence outside, her white fingers swept up and down 
the keys. 

Before long the young musician ceased playing 
and let her hands fall listlessly in her lap. The 
next moment she was startled by the tramping of 
heavy feet, and looked up in terror and amaze- 
ment as the whole band of stalwart desperadoes 
filed, one by one, into the room. The foremost 
of them commanded: ‘Keep that thar merchine 
a-goin’, d’ye hear ?”” 

As evidence that she heard, her fingers flew to 
the keys again and called forth a very hurricane 
of music, keeping time to her own turbulent 
thoughts. 

At once the whole alarming situation flashed 
upon her. She was alone in the house! She 
could see at a glance that the great leathern belts 
of the men were, without exception, furnished 
with “shootin’ irons,’’ ready to be drawn at the 
slightest provocation; and she knew the reckless 
character of the mountaineers sufficiently well to 
be aware that an instant’s loss of presence of 


mind on her part or hesitation to comply with | 


their requests would be a sorry moment for her. 

On, on she played—anything that came into 
her head; Beethoven, Chopin, ‘Yankee Doodle,” 
“Home, Sweet Home,’’ Schubert’s ‘‘Serenade,”’ 
waltzes, polkas, marches, sonatas,—a heteroge- 
heous medley,—while through her dazed thoughts 
she was dimly conscious of wondering, ever and 
anon, when her father would come home. 

They made a strange picture in the rosy lamp- 

light’s glow, these great bronzed fellows, with 
their wide-brimmed hats and_ their unkempt 
locks, from under which their eager eyes peered 
at the “scrap of a gal’ in the white muslin dress, 
who “war right smart of a beauty, an’ hed leetle 
bits o’ han’s, powerful nimble, an’ ez plumb 
white ez Christmas snow on top o’ Mount Mitchell. 
The leetle rocks on ’em was mos’ ez shiny ez her 
eyes, an’ anybody ez war thar air *bleeged ter 
low ez she could up an’ knock the plumb purties’ 
racket out’n that thar merchine ever hearn this 
side o’ Heaven.” 
Some of the men made themselves comfortable 
m the rocking-chairs, while others remained 
Standing, pressing as near the “gal” and the 
“merchine” as possible, too much interested in 
Watching the “shiny rocks” upon the long, white 
fingers twinkling up and down the keyboard, to 
see anything else in the room. 

Some of them lighted their pipes, and soon the 
atmosphere was stifling with rank smoke. Others 
took from their capacious pockets their ‘‘snack”’ 
of bread, bacon, and salt herring, and fell to 
Tegaling the inner man, without being at all 


Particular in regard to dropping fragments upon 
the floor. 


One big fe 


boo llow produced a bottle, and after 
Taising it to 


his own unshaven lips, passed it 
around, offering it to the ‘gal’? first. 
— _ brave girl informed her guests that 
this hg ayed all she knew, inwardly hoping at 
oer Pn leave; but as she was again 
sen ne eep it a-goin ,»’ she heroically started 
€ at the beginning of her repertoire. 
fore she had proceeded far, however, he of 


|the bottle, emboldened by the draught which he 
| had swallowed, commanded her to ‘‘open that 
thar durned merchine, an’ show we-uns the 
bird.” 

Glad of even this slight variation in the per- 
formance, she opened the piano, tried to explain 
how the sound was produced, and invited the 
spokesman to try and play himself. 

With a pleased grin upon his uncouth counte- 
nance, the ‘“‘mounting man’’ reached out his 
clumsy paw, timidly touched the keys, and then 
drew quickly back. 

Being encouraged to try again, he listened with 
delight to the discords which were the result of 
his bolder thumping. The others crowded around, 
each eager to “‘hev a whack at that thar plumb 
*stonishin® merchine.”’ 

Seeing that their attention was for the moment 
entirely absorbed in the piano, the plucky ‘scrap 
of a gal’? remembered the private telegraph 
instrument near by, which, happily, she had been 
taught to use. To flash a message for help along 
the wire was but the work of an instant, and she 
turned again, with a lighter heart, to the enter- 
tainment of her strange visitors. 

In a short time a friend arrived. He seemed 
but a poor protection against this throng of armed 
and ruthless giants; but the hardy mountaineers, 
not one of whom would have quailed before a 
bear or a wolf, were so ‘‘plumb flustered’’ at the 
sight of “that thar saft-spoken city man, with 
store clo’es on,” that their ‘“‘spunk’’ deserted 
them. 

With abashed countenances and ungainly 
mien, they stalked out of the house as uncere- 
moniously as they had entered it. 


Mary Mann-Pace NEwron. 


GRANDMOTHER'S COOK-BOOK. 


Was there any edible green thing which the 
women of a hundred years ago did not pickle or 
preserve? If we are to judge by some of the old 
cook-books, the greater part of our grandmothers’ 
lives must have been spent in culling simples, 
expressing juices, gathering fruits, and spying 
out things to pickle. They pickled the large 
shoots of elder, to imitate ‘the Indian bamboo.” 
“They put out in the middle of May, and the 
middle shoots are the most tender.’’ They 
pickled green walnuts,—‘‘when they will bear a 
pin to go into them,’’—which is also done to this 
day. 








They pickled radish pods, young artichokes, 
| horse-radish, samphire, marigold flowers, the 
| flower-buds and seeds of elder, as a substitute 
|for capers. Having pickled nearly every green 
shoot, stalk, pod and seed, they began to do the 
same by plums, apricots, peaches, currants and 
grapes. 

Parsnips, raspberries, red beet root, potatoes 
| and oranges, among other things, were made into 
| cakes and biscuits. 

Wine-making was then a recognized branch of 
|female industry, and every fruit in turn was 
chosen as a basis; and some flowers and vege- 
tables— notably cowslips and parsnips— were 
promoted to the same dignity. ‘There is a very 
pretty recipe for cowslip mead, made of honey, 
lemons, seven pecks of cowslip pips, and a hand- 
ful of sweetbrier. The sweetbrier is a delicious 
ingredient, but think of picking seven pecks of 
cowslip pips! 

Wine of black elderberries is said to be equal 
| to the best Hermitage claret, and a recipe is given 
| for making it; also another for making wine of 
| white elderberries. Sycamore, birch, walnut, 
| blackberry balm, wines, and a hundred other 
| varieties, were prepared by those skilful house- 
| Wives. 

In turning over the pages of these old cook- 
| books, we find recipes for many sweet dishes. 
| Directions are given for spinning gold and silver 
| webs for dessert, spinning bird’s-nests, making a 
| Chinese temple or obelisk, a ‘‘fish-pond with 
| silver and goldfishes,’’ a hen’s nest with strips 
| of lemon for straw and eggs filled with flummery, 
| a hen and chickens in jelly, and a desert island. 
| ‘The desert island was made as follows: ‘Take 
|a lump of paste and form it into a rock three 
| inches broad at the top; set it in the middle of a 
| deep china dish, and set a cast figure on it with a 
| crown on its head and a knot of sugar candy at 

its feet. If this dish is for a wedding supper, 
put two figures instead of one.” 

Next comes a ‘floating island’’ with sheep, 

swans, “or you may put in snakes or any wild 
animals of the same sort.”’ 
| **Moonshine,’’ and ‘‘moon and stars in jelly” 
have a delicate and appetizing sound. 
| Solomon's Temple in flummery’”’ is certainly 
a fine name fora dish of frosting and jelly, but 
our grandmothers were given to flights of imagi- 
nation in naming their dishes for desserts. 
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GENIUS IN THE BUD. 


A discreet father is early on the watch for 
indications of any particular bent on the part 
of his children. He knows that success in life 
depends largely upon one’s being adapted to his 
| work. 
| A famous architect was sitting in his office, 
| says an exchange, when a customer entered. 
*“Good-morning, Mr. Suburb,”’ said the archi- 
| tect, ‘‘are you thinking of another house ?”’ 

‘““No; I called to see if you wouldn’t take my 

oldest son into your office as a student. With 
the right training he wili make a first-rate archi- 
tect, I am sure.”’ 

‘Then he shows some special talent in that 

direction ?”’ 

“Talent! He’s running over with it. I wish 
| you could see the hen-coop he put up for me last 
| week.” 

*“Humph! What is there remarkable about it ?”’ 

«Why, he designed it for a ten-dollar hen-coop, 
and it’s cost more than a hundred and fifty 
dollars.’ 





ASTHM Instant relief. Send stamp for free trial 
« package. ASTHMA REMEDY, Montpelier, Vt. 
“M\HE TRUTH ABOUT SHORTHAND,” 
‘ree. Of especial interest to self-learners. 
HICKOX’s SHORTHAND SCHOOL, 120 Tremont St., Boston. 
1 000 AGENTS Wanted immediately, both sexes. 
f) $4, $6, $8, $10 made daily selling the new light- 
ning seller. Write J.S. LOVEWELL, So. Gardner, Mass. 
RAIN SWEEPINGS FOR HENS and hogs, 
$10 per ton. Ground mixed feed for cows and 
hens, $15 per ton. Barley for hens, $1.50 per bag. 
C. A. PARSONS, 154 Commercial Street, Boston. 


ABBOTT FAMILY SCHOOL ssi. 


LITTLE BLUE, Farmington, Maine. 
Address A. H. ABBOTT, Principal. — 
VWPEWRITERS, ATTENTION! The New 
England Phonograph Co., 657 Washington street, 
room 48, are now prepared to give free instruction in 
typewriting in connection with a thorough knowledge 
of the use of the Edison Phonograph, the wonderful 
mechanical stenographer. For particulars apply to 

AUG. N. SAMPSON, General Manager. 
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KING OF 


Weather Strips. 





CLOSED. 


The only practical metal 
strip for single or double 
doors. 





EN. 


° 
If not for sale by your dealer send for pamphlet. 


E. I. CHURCH, West Hanover, Mass. 


Reliable Agents Wan ted. Write for particulars. a 


BUY DIRECT 


Of the Manufacturer and save Jobber’s and 
Retailer’s Profits. 
The best shoe in the world for the money is 


The Boston Creedmore. 


A solid leather, heavy double sole and tap Milwaukee 
Oil Grain Creedmore, standard screw fastened, made 
on a broad, generous last. 


— 
Price $2.75. 
HOW TO GET THEM, Sexe usimcsizef the shoe 


the length of your foot in inches and we will ship you 
a pair on receipt of price. 


CHARLES A. MARTIN & CO., 


Manufacturers of Boots and Shoes, 
105 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Refer by permission to the Howard Nat’! Bank, Boston. 


>>. Miss Philbrook, 


Inventor of the Equipoise 
Waist and Compromise 
Bodice, will make special cus- 
tom orders for ladies who find 
any difficulty in being fitted sat- 
« isfactorily from the stock sizes 
© kept by the retail stores. Suite 
S41, Evans House, 175 Tre- 
c mont St., Boston. Circulars 

with full particulars. The busi- 
ness of irs. A. T. Fogg (Union 
Undergarments, Combination 
Garments, etc.), formerly of 
Boylston street, will be con- 
tinued by Miss Philbrook. 


Houghton & Dutton, 


TREMONT and BEACON STREETS. 


Furniture. 
SPECIAL TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 


We would like to call the attention of our pa- 
trons to our new 


Furniture Annex, 


Where can be found a complete line of 
CHAMBER SETS IN MAPLE, CHERRY 
AND OAK, BRASS AND IRON 
BEDSTEADS, MATTRESSES, SPRINGS, 
PILLOWS, SIDEBOARDS, EXTENSION 
TABLES, DINING, KITCHEN, RATTAN 
AND PLUSH CHAIRS IN GREAT 
VARIETY, FANCY TABLES IN WOOD, 
BRASS AND ONYX. Feathers of the best 
quality. 

We buy direct from the manufacturers for cash, 
and we sell for cash, consequently we can assure 
housefurnishers that a visit to this department 
will repay them. 


RE-UPHOLSTERING. 


In connection with our Furniture Department, 
customers should bear in mind that we are fully 
equipped for repairing and re-upholstering furni- 
ture. We employ skilful workmen, use the best 
of materials and guarantee our work in every 
respect. Estimates cheerfully given, and without 
expense. 

WINDOW SHADES. 
2500 American Holland Window Shades, 

2 yards long, 1 yard wide, all complete, 

with nickel pull, 


25 Cents Each. 


Special attention given to making and putting 
up window shades. Estimates given free of ex- 
pense, and all work guaranteed. 


Picture Gallery. 


Pressure of business has compelled us to enlarge 
this department, and we have added a gallery 
where we will be enabled to display to advantage 
fine Etchings, Engravings and Photographs. We 
shall maintain the same low scale of prices on 
these goods, and purchasers will find it to their 
advantage to visit this department. Our prices 
defy competition. 
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Compromise 


This week we will offer: 

130 Artotypes, size 20x24, framed in black 
and silver, all popular subjects, at the 
very low price of 


$1.36 Each. 





MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY FILLED. 


Chautauqua Literary 
And Scientific Circle. 
Readings for 1891-2. The American Year. 


LEADING Facts oF AMERICAN History, (lIIl.) 
By D. H. Montgomery. 12mo. . . . $1.00 
SocrAL INSTITUTIONS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
By James Bryce, M. P.12mo. . . . $1.00 
INITIAL STUDIES IN AMERICAN LETTERS, 
By Prof. H. A. Beers, Yale Univ. 12mo. $1.00 
THE STORY OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
U. S. By Prof. F. N. Thorpe, Univ. 





of Ponme.T2mo0. . .- «5 +» = s + » Ce 
CLasic GERMAN COURSE IN ENGLISH, 

By Dr. Wm. C. Wilkinson, l2mo. . $1.00 
Two Op Fairus, (Hinduism and Moham- 

medanism.) By J. Murray Mitchell and 

Sir Wm. Muir. Imo. . . .- 2. « - 40c. 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN, published monthly, 

contains a large portion of the required 

reading. Peryear,. ... . .- - $2.00 


TheC. L.S. C. offers the only successful plan for 
popular education. The year’s reading costs $7. 
Send for Books and descriptive Circulars to 


CHAS. R. MAGEE, 38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Abraham Lincoln. 


By Cart Scuurz. With a fine 

new portrait of Lincoln ($1.00). 

This is so remarkably good and just an ac- 
count of Lincoln, and is so very interesting, that 
it ought to be a household book throughout the 
country. 


The Birds ChristmasCarol 


By Kate Dovuctas Wicein, 
author of “The Story of Patsy’ (60 cents), 
“A Summer in a Cajion” ($1.00), “Timothy’s 
Quest” ($1.00), and (with Miss Nora A. 
SmirH) “The Story Hour” ($1.00). NEw 
ENLARGED EDITION, ILLUSTRATED, 

All of Mrs. Wiggin’s stories are very delightful 

and popular. 


The Minister’s W o0ing. 


By Harriet BEECHER STOWE. 

Riverside Paper Series. 50 cents. 

A most interesting story of New England 
life and character some generations ago. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent-post-paid, on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


This Elegant New Book Free, 


Over 100 Choice Illustrations. 
Delights all Readers from seven years to seventy 
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This beautiful book FREE to every reader of ‘‘The 
Companion” who will send to me before Jan. 1, 
1892, only $1.00 for a year’s subscription to my large, 
illustrated family paper, ‘THE CHRISTIAN.” 
‘Worth far more than the price.’’-—Hon. Neal Dow. 
“Best paper that comes to me.’’—C. H. Spurgeon 
“About the best paper in the country.’’—D. L. 

oody. Pretty good testimony, isn’t it? That's 
the way our readers talk. Wouldn’t you like to take 
such a paper? Better subscribe NOW and get the 
Splendid Gift before it is too late. Add 15 cts. if 
book is mailed. Must mention this paper. 


H.L. HASTINGS, 47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 











REE to People 
who keep H ENS 


We will send our book, ‘‘ The Egg,’’ free to every- 
body who keeps hens, because it describes our egg- 
producing hen-food, ‘‘ Animal Meal,’’ which every 
poultry-keeper who wants his hens to lay should kee 
on hand the year round; and, if you send $1.00 wit: 


your letter, we will send you by freight enough 
“Animal Meal” to Fay ten hens three months, or 
Sour times as much for $2.25, delivered free of 
Sreight to any station in New England or Middle 





States. ‘The Bowker Company, 43 Chatham St., 
Boston, Mass. 



















































































































































































































THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





OCTOBER 1, 1891, 











Most Dealers 


Have found it necessary to keep a com- 
plete line of Royal Worcester Corsets. 

The Material in them, the shapes they 
are modelled after, the hands they are 
manufactured by —all the best. 

Not a Venture — The Worcester Corset 
Makers of the 
Royal Worcester Corsets. Have been and 
are now America’s leading corset house. 

Every Form of desire for corsets the 
Royal Worcester Corsets answer. 

The following trade mark on each corset: 


Royal Viqwesiov 
VOC bowely 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


WORCESTER CORSET CO., Worcester, Mass. 


Leading Merchants Sell Them. 


Co. Thirty years old. 





WE WANT YOU TO UNDERSTAND THAT 


‘SHINOS: 
SHINES 


All Metal Ornaments, Silverware, Etc. 
For sale in 4-oz. boxes and in tubes in paste form by 
all Grocers and Hardware Dealers in New England, or 
send 2c. in stamps for trial box, or 25c. for trial tube to 
The Wilton L. Farnham Co., Boston, Mass. 





The 
Full Value 
of Every 
Legitimate 
Washing Quality 
is 
Embodied in 


Its Purity 
and Reliability 
is Attested 
by more than 
100,000 
New England 
Families. 











Violin Instruction. 


Mr. J. C. BENNETT, formerly of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, has resumed teaching. For terms 
address 331 Tremont Street (Room 10). 


Taste! Style! Quality! 


Are the three virtues necessary to happiness in buy 
ing CARPETS, especially if to be had at the lowest 
price. We can give this combination in any grade of 


Carpets and Rugs 


desired. Call or address, 
FRANKLIN CROSBY, 
Late Childs, Crosby & Lane, 
544 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 








ARLYLE PETERSILEA’S Music School, 
(ESTABLISHED 1871.) 
Steinert Hall, BOSTON, MASS. 


Do You Need a New Lamp? 


Or, do you need a new shade for your old 
Lamp? Ifso, send for our new 64-page Cata- 
logue showing the latest patterns. Reliable 
Lamps fitted with the celebrated “*B & H” 
central draft burner from $2.50 complete 
upwards. Elegant onyx; gilt, silver and 
brass Lamps from $5.00 complete upwards. 
Wrought iron Lamps from $6.50 upwards. 
Orders by mail promptly executed. We have 
the largest stock of Lamps and Shades in 
New England, and we guarantee the lowest 
prices (quality considered). 


CRAWLEY'S, 171 Tremont Street, Boston. 








All Hardware Dealers, Lumber Dealers and Country Stores 
should keep in stock. One sale makes another. 


Neponset 
Water-Proof Fabrics 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY TO EVERY OWNER OF BUILDINGS. 


SAMPLES ano FULL INFORMATION FREE, 


ALWAYS USEFUL. 


Cover and Sheathe your Barn, all of your Out-buildings. Protect your Greenhouses and Hot- 


Beds. Sheathe your Houses, etc. 


The best thing made, and is Low Cost. 


They Cost but One-Third the price of Shingles, absolutely WATER-PROOF, FROST-PROOF 


and AIR-TIGHT. Any one can put them on. 


SPECIAL: 


They will save you money. 


Our Circulars show you many 
uses, including Car; eting, etc. WRITE AT ONCE TO 


F, W. BIRD & SON, Sole Manufacturers, E. WALPOLE, MASS. 





1 RANITE 


ECONOMICAL, 


Sotp EVERYWHERE. 





¥ 


‘ARE. 


DURABL CLEANLY. 


4 


"It only needs a trial of the (Ranite IRoNwARE 
to convince a housekeeper of its value. Being 
light and easily cleaned it saves time and strength 


SEND FOR Cook Book, (in8colors) 


SARAH T. RoRER. 


PRES, PHILA, COOKING SCHOOL . 


Sr. Lous Stanpute Co. 96 BEERNNN St. NEwYorx. 


134 Broap St. Boston.Mass. 





The Leading Clothiers 


of New England, 


in announcing their Fall and Winter Open- 
ing for the season of 1891-92, take pleasure 
in saying that their stock of Men’s, Boys’ and 
Children’s Clothing, Hats, Caps and Fur- 
nishing Goods was never excelled and seldom 


equalled in this country. 


TO THE LADIES 


particularly we extend a cordial invitation to 
bring in the Boys and see what we have in 
After months of careful 
preparation we show all the latest novelties 
in Cape Overcoats, Jersey Suits, Kilt Suits, 


store for them. 


and Three Piece Suits. 


HOW TO CET A BOY’S SUIT. 











If you live too far from Boston to come to our store 
and examine our goods, send us Breast and Waist measure, 
and age of boy, with the price you wish to pay, and we 
will send you a Suit that will fit and which is richly worth 
the cost. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


OUR PRICES ARE 


ALWAYS POPULAR. 





Commonwealth Clothing House, 


Corner Washington and Kneeland Sts., Boston, Mass. 








Ti “Ha” Combi 


$10 Suit for Boys. 














THE HUB COMBINATION. 





WARRANTED ALL WOOL. 


Our Hub Combination $10.00 Suit, sizes 4 to 15 
years, consisting of Suit, Overcoat, Hat and extra Pants 
all to match, for $10.00 is the Greatest Bargain ever 
offered in Boys’ Clothing. ye have them in four 
patterns, all wool and winter weight. The suits are 
cut plaited, 4 to 15 years; plain single or double-breasted 
ane 10 to 14 years. The Overcoats are cut with a 
ong detachable cape, woollen-lined. The Pants have 
double knees and an elastic band. Ten Dollars! 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston, Mass, 


“A Healing Wonder.” 


Comfort Powder 


FOR THE BABY. 





N the case of infants the care of the skin 

is of great importance. 

Sealding from urine, and the resultant 
eczema and chafing frequently cause the 
most intense pain to the infant, and is more 
frequently attributed to colic than to its 
true cause. Words can hardly describe 
the instant and great relief resulting from 
the use of COMFORT POWDER. 

If the child’s skin is already red and 
eczematous, first apply COMFORT POWDER 
freely, and in an hour or two wash with 
warm water and a fine, pure soap. Dry 
thoroughly by patting gently with a soft 
cloth. Then apply the COMFORT POWDER 
two or three times. 

Avoid washing as much as possible con- 
sistent with cleanliness, but keep the skin 
dry and well powdered. 

When the skin is healthy, the constant 
use of COMFORT POWDER will preserve it 
and add greatly to the comfort of the child. 


Infants’ Scald Head. 


OMFORT POWDER should be rubbed 
into the skin several times daily. 
Keep the scalp clean, but use as little water 
as possible after the first cleaning, relying 
upon the dry Powder to bring the scalp 
into a natural condition. ; 
No Dosing will be found necessary if 
COMFORT POWDER isused. It is soothing, 
cooling, healing, cleanly and effective. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCGISTS. 


The Comfort Powder Company, 


E. 8S. SYKES, Sec. HARTFORD, CONN. 
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BOSTON. 
Largest & Most Successful in the World. 
Will Re-open Tuesday, Sept. Ist. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY is thorough, com 


plete and practical. Pupils are fitted for tle duties and 


work of every-day life. than 
THE FACULTY embraces a list of more vi. 
twenty teachers and assistants, elected with spec 
reference to proficiency in each department. - 
THE STUDENTS are young people of both sexe 
full of diligence and zeal. § ier and 
THE DISCIPLINE is of the highest order 
includes valuable business lessons. + Com- 
THE PATRONAGE is the largest of any 
mercial School in the world. origi 
THE REPUTATION of this school for vr 
nality and leadership and as the Standard Ins 
tion of its kind is enerely acknowledged. + Jocated 
THE SCHOOL BULLDING is ceutrally 
and purposely constructed. pee Writings 
SPECIAL COURSE. Shorthand, Tipe ss 
Composition and Correspondence may ve taken 
special course. fur’ 
SITUATIONS in Business Houses r 
its pupils complete the varied inducements to 
this school. tter AU 
_THE PRINCIPAL may be seen daily a! ildings 
lith, frem 9 till 2 o’clock, at the School 
608 Washington Street, Boston. J . 
PROSPECTUS post free. Mention this pape 
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